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EDITORIAL 


13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


is now before the country in all its 

significance and gravity. In the House of Commons 
on Tuesday Mr. Wheatley, in a singularly lucid speech, 
explained his project for a fifteen-year programme for 
house building. The policy will reach its zenith in the 
financial year 1940-41, when the expenditure, made up 
of the charges on the Exchequer and of the contributions 
from local authorities, will reach £34,400,000. The 
Housing Bill itself is not yet ready, but the Minister of 
Health explained the essentials of the whole matter on a 
money resolution. As our readers will no doubt remember, 
the State is to give a subsidy of £9 per amium for forty 
years—the subsidy will be £12 10s. in agricultural dis- 
tricts—and the local authority will add a subsidy of £4 10s. 
William that, 
charge on the rates, the scheme will cost 


to housing issue 


per annum. Sir 
including the 


Joynson-Hicks showed 





one-third of the 
The House was 


the country about £2,500,000,000, or 
present amount of the National Debt. 
astounded by such figures. 
* * * 

Mr. Wheatley went into the details of the cost of a £500 
house, and emphasized his intention of punishing profiteer- 
ing in the cost of materials. He added that the finance 
of the scheme will be reviewed every three years. “ If 
prices soar the scheme will cease automatically.” The 
local authorities had asked that the size of the houses 
should be the same as was specified in Mr. Neville Cham- 
berlain’s Act of 1923, and he had “ yielded” to their 
representations. Thus Labour accepts the which 
it denounced last year. Mr. Wheatley professes to have 
obtained a satisfactory promise from the building trade, 
but we cannot see that there is any promise to which the 
trade can possibly be held. The trade—both employers 
and employed-——has been given security for a long time to 
and in return it makes very little contribution 
indeed to the public good. The addition to their man- 
power which the Trade Unions will allow is derisory. Yet 
the housing shortage is a national scandal and constitutes 
We do not shrink from expenditure, but we do 


** boxes ” 


come, 


a crisis. 


shrink from useless expenditure. The Government 
scheme will not do. 
xg * * 
In the House of Commons on Wednesday Mr. Neville 


Chamberlain delivered a shattering attack on the Bill. 
His speech was cool, deadly in analysis and thoroughly 
informed at every point—one of the best speeches heard 
for a long time. It was also very opportune, as Mr. 
Wheatley had been making a reputation for himself as a 
sort of Goliath, of whom men were afraid. Ultimately 
the Government, in order to avoid defeat, accepted an 
important Liberal amendment which provides that the 
subsidy may he withheld in the 
arrangements to increase the supply of labour and of 


absence of adequate 


materials at reasonable prices. 
*% * * ok 
An unauthorized strike of Tube men was declared at 
midnight on Wednesday, in support of the Electric 
Railway shopmen. All these strikers are defying their 
unions, and it is impossible to say when we go to press 


whether the trouble will prove to be small or great. 
Meanwhile the Tube service is restricted though the 
Power Station is still working. The situation is com- 
plicated by an ultimatum which was suddenly and 
unexpectedly presented to the Railway Managers on 


Wednesday night by the Associated Society of Locomotive 
Engineers and Firemen. Their which were 
supposed to have been settled last January, are con- 
cerned with classifications. 

* * * * 


erievances, 


In the House of Commons on Thursday, May 29th, 
the Government were once Liberal votes. 
The division on the unemployment question had been 
expected to be the most critical so far in the history of the 
Government, but the better part of 
Liberals, and there was a ludicrous contrast between their 
denunciatory words in the and their docile rally 
to the Government side in the lobbies. Perhaps it is not 


more saved by 


valour inspired the 


debate 
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unfair to say that the Unionists were relieved at being 
saved from the logic of their own motion of censure. 
Nobody wants a General Election, although a great many 
people regard one as inevitable within a short time. Mr. 
Asquith’s speech was the most important in the debate, 
as the Liberals, of course, had it in their power to kill the 
Government. The result of the Liberal secret conferences 
on tactics was seen in Mr. Asquith’s evident determination 
to speak furiously but play for safety. He called Mr- 
Shaw’s speech last week “ most unsatisfying, jejune and 
inadequate,” but—*‘* I am prepared to give the Govern- 
ment a little more time.” The Government had a 
majority of 48—300 votes against 252. 
* * a * 

In the House of Commons on Monday Mr. Noel Buxton’s 
Agricultural Bill passed its Second Reading. The Bill 
places the responsibility of fixing wages for England and 
Wales on a Central Wages Board. The County Wages 
Boards will have no statutory powers but will be merely 
advisory. The farmers will not get, as they did under the 
Corn Production Act, any guarantee of such prices as will 
enable them to pay the wages. Of course, employers in 
one industry after another say that they cannot pay wages 
which ultimately events prove them able to pay. In 
agriculture, however, we suspect that the protestations 
of a large proportion of the farmers are nearer the truth 
than in any other industry. We should have liked, 
therefore, to see more powers given to the County Boards. 
The conditions in farming vary so greatly in the different 
districts that a Central Board intent upon fixing a wage 
as nearly as possible uniform may commit real injustices. 
Rigid doctrines, inspired by ignorance of practical details, 
may play havoc. The Government declared that the 
Central Wages Board would be always anxious to be 
guided by the men with local knowledge. If that should 
be so all may go well, but we must point out that there 
is a danger. 

- - * * 

In Germany Dr. Marx is reconstructing his old Govern- 
ment, and his programme virtually contains only one 
point—acceptance of the Dawes Report. He declares 
that he considers himself to have received a mandate 
from the nation, and he is preparing Bills to effect the 
Constitutional changes required by the Report. We have 
written in a leading article on affairs in both France and 
Germany, and need only add here that M. Painlevé was 
on Wednesday elected President of the French Chamber. 
It is possible that the Balkan disturbances may before long 
colour the restof European conditions by agitating France 
and Russia. Rumania is in a state of internal revolt, and 
Russia is believed to be inclined to fish in the troubled 
waters. 

* * * * 

The Japanese protest against the new American 
Immigration Act was delivered last Saturday. It will be 
remembered that even President Coolidge’s earnest 
recommendation that the Bill should not be passed was 
disregarded. The Gentlemen’s Agreement which, so 
far as we know, had worked very well, has been done away 


with by the passing of this new Act, and in future most | 


Japanese, and not merely Japanese labourers, are to be 
excluded. The Japanese protest points out that the Act 
is manifestly intended to apply to the Japanese, and is 
discriminatory in intention. Discrimination in any form, 
it is argued, is opposed te justice, but discrimination 
*“ based on race’ is even more unwelcome, as America 
herself acknowledged when, in 1911, she denounced a 
commercial treaty with Russia on the ground that the 
treatment of aliens of a particular race (meaning the Jews) 


was unfair. Japan also reminds America of the sincerity 


with which for sixteen years she has carried out the 








—<—_ 2 
provisions of the Gentlemen’s Agreement. We 
add that a nation which is one of the Great Pow 
constituting the Council of the League of Nations . 
by that very fact a strong ground for resentment weld 
contemptuous exclusion. Mass demonstrations have “ 
held in Japan and feeling there runs very % 


: high. The 
two countries face the issue of racial equality, ang ulti 
mately that issue may be stated in language plainer 


than responsible Governments of different races hay 
yet cared to use to one another. . 
* 4 * * 

Last Sunday night an attempt was made upon the life 
of Dr. Seipel, the Austrian Chancellor. Dr. Seipel w 
leaving a railway station when a young man fired three 
shots at him, one of which wounded him dangerously jn 
the chest. The would-be assassin then turned ‘tt 
revolver on himself, and fell also wounded in the chest, 
Universal sympathy is expressed with the Chancellor 
It was his policy which saved Austria and made it possible 
for the League of Nations to provide that financial help 
which has been so wonderfully successful. The PP 
Socialists in conference have denounced the deed of Karl 
Jaborik, who fired the shot. Herr Frederich Adler, who 
assassinated Stiirke, was present at the conference, and 
assented to the sentiment that now that absolutism had 
been done away with there was no place for murder, 

* * * * 


as 


Such vague reports as there are about the progress of 
the Anglo-Russian negotiations are very discouraging, 
The truth seems to be that the two sides are arguing in 
different terms. The Russians will not have any per. 
manent dealings with capitalism; they are willing to 
make temporary arrangements, for it is certain that they 
are anxious to raise money on almost any conditions, but 
they are not willing to give a permanent guarantee of 
security to those who lend money to Russia or invest 
capital as traders in Russia. In these circumstances 
what is to be expected? Nothing, we fear. If the 
Russian delegates admit the justice of the claim made by 
British bond-holders of the old Debt—as we are ready to 
believe they do—they cannot count upon support from 
Moscow. 

* * * t 

The attitude of the Russian Sovict towards the mati- 
festo recently issued by British bankers is a disagreeable 
proof of how far the two sides are still removed from one 
another’s thoughts and methods. All that the bankers 
said was, in effect, that the sanctity of contract should be 
recognized, and that no private person could be expected 
to trade with Russia unless he were given guarantees that 
his property and person would be respected. Yet this 
manifesto has been, and is being, denounced as a kind ol 
outrage. Communism and the commerce of Western 
Europe have really no common language. It is all very 
disappointing, as though we may get a considerable 
European settlement out of the Dawes Report we cannot 
get a final and general settlement till Russia will behave 
in a neighbourly way to other countries. 

« * * * 

We much regret to record the death of M. Pau! Cambon, 
who was French Ambassador here for twenty-two years. 
He arrived when the bitterness of the Fashoda episode 
was not yet passed and the traditional enmity between 
the two countries was still running strong. But in 
those discouraging conditions he set himself to bring 
about the Anglo-French understanding which was the 
inspiration of his diplomacy and the dream of his life. 
He did not succeed at first with Lord Salisbury, who 
thought that the time was not yet ripe. In 1908, 
however, King Edward became a ready and accoli- 
plished agent in the service of the growing feeling ™ 
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favour of organized friendship with France. No doubt 
the blundering provocations of the Kaiser at Tangier 
and at Agadir greatly helped to unite the two countries 
which he was all the time designing to keep apart ; but 
that fact does not detract from the remarkable diplomatic 


achievement of M. Deleassé and his great diplomat, 
M. Paul Cambon. 


* ae ok * 
The Government’s first Honours List was published 
in the papers of Tuesday. There are no new peers, and 


only two baronets. Mr. F. H. Bradley, the distinguished 


philosopher of Merton College, Oxford, and Sir Charles | 


Sherrington, the President of the Royal Society, received 
the Order of Merit. Among the new knights we notice 
Mr. D. Y. Cameron, the distinguished etcher. Mr. T. P. 
Q’Connor is made a Privy Councillor. The list is neither 
revolutionary nor very interesting, but on the whole it is 
an appreciable improvement upon the recent lists. We 
welcome the prominence given to a metaphysician and a 


physiologist : 


On looking through the list one recognizes 


that honours have been reserved for men who are known 


to have done something useful in the public service. 
There is no shower of honours upon nobodies who pre- 


sumably paid rather than worked their way into the 


places of honour. 
* %* + 


On Friday, May 30th, the House of Lords, by three | 


votes to two, allowed the appeal of Mrs. John Russell. 
The result of this decision is that she remains legally 


the wife of Mr. John Russell, and that the child born | 
| there is an exhibit of rubber blocks of a peculiar con- 


in 1921 is legally recognized as the child of that marriage. 
In the trial, the result of which has now been reversed, 
the jury found that though Mrs. Russell had not com- 
mitted adultery with the co-respondent named, she 
had committed adultery with some unknown man, and 
a decree nisi was granted. Mrs. Russell appealed, 
and last July the Court of Appeal upheld the verdict. 
The House of Lords has now upset that decision. The 
essential legal principle involved was whether 
evidence of married people living together is admissible 
as to the relations between them when such evidence 
might render a child born during their marriage a 
bastard. Lord Birkenhead definitely stated that such 
evidence be admitted. Lord 


could not 


Finlay and | 


that Sardou’s play must have been in his mind when he 
hit upon the rendering “a scrap of paper.” Herr von 
Bethmann Holwegg is reported to have said that his 
words were ein Fetzen Papier. All this shows how 
difficult is the task of the historian, even in matters which 
one might expect to be quite easy. In the Times of 
Wednesday we see another letter from Dr. Hubert Hall 
saying that he will try to clear up the matter. We 
hope that he will be able to do so. 
* * * a 

Sir Samuel Instone has announced that he is contem- 
plating a service of passenger motor-boats on the Thames, 
as a help towards solving the traffic problem of London. 
His scheme is dependent upon some fresh landing stages 
being established by the L.C.C. The Minister of Trans- 
port, when appealed to, declared that the matter had 
nothing to do with him, and concerned only the L.C.C. 
Surely this is an unimaginative view for the Minister of 
Transport to take, particularly as it is believed that his 
Ministry is to be exalted into the supreme traffic authority 
for London, It is ludicrous that there should be so few 
ways of seeing the greatest port in the world. We were 
much better off in the days of the old “ penny steam- 
boats ” run by a private company. These were displaced 
by the ambitious and disastrous scheme of the L.C.C., 
and sinee then To follow the 
Thames from London Bridge to Sea Reach is an education 
in itself, 


we have had nothing. 


* xe < * 


In the Malay States section of the Wembley Exhibition 


struction by which it is claimed that the problem of 
street paving is solved. As anyone knows who has the 
misfortune to motor about London to-day, the amount 
of time wasted by road repairs is enormous. No sooner 


| has new paving been laid than it seems necessary not 


the i 


Lord Dunedin agreed with him, but Lord Sumner and | 
| . . * n 
at rubber roadways have, of course, failed for one reason 


Lord Carson dissented. The judgment of the majority 
accords with the rule of Lord Mansfield in 1777. 
* *k * %* 

A correspondent has drawn our attention to the dis- 
crepancy between a statement which we made on 
May 31st with regard to the late Sir Edward Goschen and 
the phrase ‘‘ a scrap of paper ”’ and a statement in a letter 
by Mr. Valentine Williams which has been published 
in the Times. We admit that the discrepancy is a 
startling one, and we should much like to have it cleared 
up. What we said—and this was borne out by a recent 
letter to the Times from Dr. Hubert Hall—was that 
the French historian, M. Bémont, had applied to Sir 
Edward Goschen and that Sir Edward Goschen had 
definitely declared that the whole conversation in which 
the German Chancellor used the phrase “a scrap of 
paper’ was conducted in English. Mr. Valentine 
Williams says, however, that he himself talked to Sir 
Edward Goschen on this very subject, and that Sir 
stated that the interview with the German 
Chancellor conducted in German, and that the 
phrase which was afterwards translated as “a scrap 
of paper” was ein Stiickchen Papier. 

x + * * 

Mr. Valentine Williams’ statement is 

Stantial. as he mentions that Sir Edward Goschen fancied 


Edward 


was 


Very circum- 





only to take it up, but to break up the concrete founda- 
tion underneath it with those instruments of peculiar 
torture, pneumatic drills. It is no small thing, therefore, 
which Mr. J. S. Cowper, the inventor of the rubber blocks, 
says when he declares that his blocks, being interlocking 
and watertight, will protect the concrete foundation of 
the streets from their continual subsidence. A London 
paved with these silent, resilient rubber blocks would 
indeed be a transformed city. Many previous attempts 


or another, but something may be hoped, apparently, 
from the present invention since a London Borough 
Council has decided to lay a section of street with the new 
blocks as an experiment. We must pray that they 
will become a practical remedy. 
x * * = 

An official paper describing the restoration of the 
lake and its islands and margins in St. James’s Park 
is a testimony to the care and good taste of the Office 
of Works. There has been much new planting, including 
water-lilies (which have been hitherto unknown on the 
lake, thanks, we believe, to the marauding ducks) and 
various charming water grasses. Vistas have been cut 
through the islands. Many rhododendrons have been 
introduced, and there ought to be a good show of dahlias 
later. The First Commissioner, keeping an eye on the 
main chance in a highly commendable manner, expresses 
the hope that private persons will present interesting 


shrubs and plants. 
* * s 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 3 per cent. July 5th. 
5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 100 # ; Thursday 
week, 100 }} ; a year ago, 101%. 


34 per cent. Conversion Loan was on Thursday, 79; 
Thursday week, 77j ; a year ago, 814%. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 





HOUSES, HOUSES, AND AGAIN 
HOUSES. 


W* confess to a sense of deep disappointment over 

the Housing Scheme unfolded by Mr. Wheatley 
in the House of Commons on Tuesday. It was sincerely 
meant, but it will not provide the houses of which we 
are in such desperate need. It will make worse, not 
better, the economic morass into which the building 
trade has fallen, or, at any rate, that part of the building 
trade in which private enterprise has been destroyed 
and yet in which Socialistic principles have not come 
into action. As Captain Elliot said, it will not produce 
extra houses, though the throwing in of extra money will 
produce a rising cost which will finally knock out private 
enterprise and will thus prejudice, instead of helping, 
the objects which we all have in mind—the provision 
of houses for the people. “ But,” it will be urged, “ if 
our scheme won't do, present us with an alternative. 
Your objections will not put roofs over people’s heads.” 
Such criticism is, we admit, to the point. We are not 
merely tired—we are made desperate—by people talking 
and ranting and cursing each other about houses while 
the houses are not being built. Jones raves about 
houses, but no walls rise. Smith hints houses, but not 
a pick goes into the ground to dig the foundations. 
Robinson analyzes houses. Stokes draws up tables 
of subsidies. Nokes grows rhapsodical over sinking 
funds and terms of years—but nothing happens. 

Our view of the whole matter is so pathetically plain 
that we hardly dare to set it down. It is that we shall 
not get the houses we need except by building more of them, 
and we shall not get more houses unless we have more 
people ready and willing to build them and also provide 
a greater store of material. And again, we shall not 
get the houses if we let ourselves be frightened by the 
bogies either of the Capitalists or of the Trade Unions. 
It is folly to let ourselves be frightened by the thought 
ef the dreadful things that may happen when the houses 
are built and the extra men employed to build them 
will be thrown out of work, or by the thought that 
the money spent on building will bring the nation to 
bankruptcy. Those who talk with bated breath about 
the dangers seem to forget that there are other and even 
greater dangers in doing nothing. If we do not get the 
people of this country properly housed, we shall soon 
have conditions here which will not merely cause, but 
justify, revolution. 

Even if we find the expense of getting out of the slough 
into which Mr. Lloyd George Jed us by his Land Taxation 
proposals (for that is the original fount of trouble) an 
appalling burden, we shall get into far worse financial 
difficulties through attempting to live upon such nostrums 
as Rent Restriction Acts. 

We are individualists and supporters of the principles 
of Free Exchange, but in the situation in which we find 
ourselves we are prepared to advocate direct State action 
in the way of building. We would create a Housing 
Commission, not for talk or inquiry, but for the direct 
and immediate building of emergency houses. The 
first thing that the Commission would have to do would 
be to recruit workers, and to recruit them from the 
unemployed and not by drawing them away from the 
normal and commercial building trade. What we 
propose is net dilution, but the calling to the colours of 
industry the hundred thousand men or more by which 
the Workers’ Houses Industry is now short. But how 





2 
are they to be trained? Our answer is: Socinad 
we did in the War, by assuming that except in an 
special crafts training in the strict sense is unnecessary 
We have designedly spoken of “ emergency houses” 
because we want the work to be done as quickly and as 
cheaply as possible. Therefore we would not build 
the houses in brick, or even in concrete, but as a rule 
in wood. And we would have them built to a standard 
pattern in which fresh air, warmth and comfort would 
be thought of more than beauty. We would have the 
doors and windows of a standard size, turned out by 
machinery, as would also be the framework of the houses 
in order that they might be very quickly put together, 
not on brick, but on concrete foundations. Any a 
can quickly learn to pour concrete. 

Such a proposal as this will, of course, fill all the lovers 
of the beautiful, the decent, and the appropriate with 
anxiety. “ You are proposing to degrade both towy 
and country with horrible hutments.” Well, suppose 
we are. It is better than letting the country remain 
filled with horrible slums or with houses crowded to such 
an extent that life in them becomes a torment, better 
than submitting to so grave a shortage of comfortable 
houses that the young people cannot marry. We shall 
further be asked: ‘* Where are your hideous emergency 
houses to be dumped?” Personally, we should like 
to put them up in the most conspicuous places possible, 
so that they should act as a kind of memento mori to the 
people of this country. We would welcome them in 
our parks and public pleasure grounds so that the passers 
by would say: “Let us get rid of those enormities by 
building more seemly houses elsewhere.” 

And now as to the ways in which the Housing Commis. 
sion of our thought should put up these emergency houses, 
We would adopt as a war measure—we are at war with 
the house famine—something in the nature of a resort to 
Guild Socialism, though only a local and temporary resort. 
We would raise building companies, say of a hundred men 
each, with foremen and managers, and these companies, 
or rather guilds, would be encouraged to take on contracts 
with the Commissioners to erect groups of houses 
wherever there was an urgent demand. It might be 
part of the scheme for them to build first their own houses 
in, say, ten or twelve centres, from which they would be 
dispatched to do their work elsewhere. The Government 
houses could be either sold to the municipalities en bloc, or 
else let directly by the Government at 10s. a week in the 
towns and at 6s. a week in the country. That might, 
considering the present price of timber, be a_ feasible 
proposition ; but even if it were not, it certainly would 
not be so expensive as the Wheatley proposals. 

We have assumed for the sake of the argument that 
these emergency houses, which we want put up at once at 
the rate of at least two hundred and fifty thousand 4 
year, would be hideous and would provoke the people o! 
this country to make a further building effort to get rid 
of them. But there is really no reason why they should 
be hideous. Anyone who has travelled in Norway and 
Sweden, or America, or Canada, knows that very pleasant: 
looking small houses can be built of wood. Nay, mort. 
Wooden houses can be not only seemly but durable, 4 
anybody may discover by walking through the villages 
of Essex, Surrey and Kent. Finally, we would not 
confine our Building Commissioners to wood. Let them 
build also in other cheap materials. 

Above all, let us not make housing a ground for part) 
combats. Why should not Mr. Baldwin and Mr. Asquit! 
go to the Prime Minister and say, “ Let us rub the whole 
matter off the party slate and make houses just as W¢ 
made shells, as a way of saving the country ”? 

J. St. Loe Srracuey. 
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THE FRENCH CRISIS, 
MHE sudden crisis that has arisen in France, the open 
| war which has broken out between the new 
ority in the Chamber and M. Millerand, the President 
Republic, must seem to Englishmen as inexplicable 
The first reaction of Englishmen 


maj 
of the 
t was unexpected. 


as I : ; ; sa ‘ 
almost inevitably be one of hostility to the insurgent 


must 


ound suspiciously lil e those cries for the blood of a fallen 
opponent, which, it is traditionally supposed, are particu- 
larly unpleasant to English ears. Their knowledge of the 
constitution of the Third Republic is not, perhaps, suffi- 
ciently definite for them to arrive at a very close estimate 
of the general rights and wrongs of the case, but they 
instinctively feel that to foree the resignation of the 


deputies whose demands for the President’s resignation | 





titular head of the State has a novel, unconstitutional, | 


end troubled flavour about it. 


using its power, not to co-operate with the British Govern- 
ment in a supreme attempt to give back prosperity to 
Europe, but to chase personal enemies out of public life 
end secure positions and emoluments for its own nominees. 
Finally, they cannot exclude from their minds the half- 
fo med fear that the whole stability of the French State 
has been once again called in question. Strange and 
‘ Coups d’ Etat,” “ Anonymous Dic- 


unpleasant phrases, 
Such fears and forebodings 


tatorships,” are in the air, 
ore inevitable, but a closer examination of the French 
ituation will, we think, do To 
begin with, it is necessary to understand some, at any rate, 
of the motives that are behind the present apparently 
gratuitous attack on M. Millerand. 

To us, M. Poincaré has represented so completely the 
France of the last three years that we are inclined to forget 
that it not he, but his less known colleague, M. 
Alexandre Millerand, formed that famous Bloe 
National, which elone made M. Poineare and his policy 


much to dispel them. 


Was 
who 


But if we in England were apt to forget this, 
Ina 


possible 
the French electorate was never permitted to do so. 
series of speeches, culminating in his notorious address at 
Evreux, their President reminded them that it was he 
who wes the architect of the great electoral trust which 
rued them, and urgently demanded of them that they 
should continue to support it and him. The gravity of 
such action is not obvious in this country, where we are 
used to hearing of the actions and speeches of the President 
of the United States. But the position of the French 
President is a perfectly different one, analogous to that of 
the British Sovereign, and not to the American President, 
in that he calls on a party chief to form an administration, 
and never, like an American President, forms one himself, 
We have only to think for a moment of the situation that 


would have been created if the Kine had taken an active | 


part in the late election to get an almost exaggerated idea 


of what has happened in France. M. Millerand, after 


More, they are deeply | 
disturbed at the prospect of the new French majority | 
| chance of survival. 


At all events, it seems now to have reached the stage 
from which there is no turning back. On Sunday morning 
the Socialist Party laid it down that they would not sup- 
port any Government which had received office at the 
hands of M. Millerand. Once this had been 
reached, similar action on the part of M. Herriot and the 
Radicals was inevitable, for any Government which they 


decision 


may form will be wholly dependent on Socialist votes. 


But, as a matter of fact, it seems as if the Radical- 
Socialists, at any rate, were as keen to get rid of the 
President as the Socialists themselves, for at a meeting 
of all the deputies of the Cartel des Gauches, numbering 
307, a resolution demanding M. Millerand’s resignation 
was passed with only four abstentions. It is true that 
M. Herriot retained his freedom of action in his dealings 
with the President, but one must suppose that he did this 
only in order to preserve his personal dignity, for it is 
obvious that no Government that he might form after a 
all from M. Millerand could now have the ghost of a 
French polities are not a very happy 


| field for the foreign prophet, but it is almost inconceivable 


| Although we entertain 


duly resign. 


that the deputies can go back on their determination of 
last Sunday, and that a Radical Ministry can be formed 
during the presidency of M. Millerand. 

Thus, the issue narrows itself down to the question o! 
when and under what conditions M. Millerand will resign. 
It is said that he has made the statement, * I will not 
resign as President unless I am voted out by both Houses,” 
ergo, he will resign if this does happen. Already a majority 
of the deputies have passed a resolution against him. 
Therefore his fate hangs upon the vote of the Senate. 
no personal feeling whatever 
against M. Millerand, for we believe that he has always 
been a good friend of this country, it is to be hoped that 
the Senate will vote for his resignation, and that he will 
His position has become a thoroughly false 


lone, and this seems to be the only possible way out. 


| necessary. 


But even if this easy solution is not found, we do not think 
that fears for the stability of the Third Republic are 
If we read the signs aright, the tide is flowing 


| far too strongly towards the Left, towards the second of 


1 SO. 


the two Frances, of which we wrote in a recent issue, the 
France of democracy and Republicanism, for M. Millerand 
or anyone else to get an opportunity of attempting a 
coup d état, even if he had the faintest inclination to do 
It was noticed that at the meeting of the Cartel des 


Gauches, considerably more deputies were present than 


| are enumerated on the lists of those parties which unques- 


| tionably belong to the Cartel. 


clectioneering for the Bloc National, is faced by. the | 


majority of the Cartel des Gauches. True, he is now 
robably willing to call on M. Herriot or another of his 
eaders, and to allow him to form a Ministry. But what 
conlidenee could a Prime Minister of the Left feel in the 
co-operation of M, Millerand who, before the elections, had 
continually said that the defeat of the Bloc National 
would mean the ruin of France, and who had even hinted 


| 
] 


darkly at extraordinary measures if such a thing were to 
take place ? How, indeed, could M. Millerand sinecrely 
continue to hold his office after appointing a Ministry 
which he felt was leading his country to ruin? Thus, 
one sees that, however regrettable and unfortunate is the 
present attack on M. Millerand, it was in the nature of the 
case almost inevitable, 


In other words, some ot 
the deputies about the centre of the Chamber have dis- 
covered that they belong to the new, victorious majority 
of the Left and not, after all, to the defeated Bloc National. 
It is human to suppose that the formation of a Radical! 
Ministry will not arrest this tendency. The Miilerand 
crisis is undoubtedly unfortunate, but, at any rate, as 
L’Ere Nouvelle expresses it, it may teach the French 
nation something :— 

* De cette cruelle expérience, nous tirerons, du moins, une lecor 
ott le président doit rester en dehors de la mélée, o& la durée de sor 
mandat ne devra pas, dans l'avenir, s’étendre au dela de la legislature 


| qui laura désigneé.” 


When the Presidential crisis is ended the new Govern- 
ment, whatever it is, be able at least to turn its 
attention to foreign affairs. It will find the situation 
difficult, but not inherently hopeless. In this country, 
at any rate, it will find Mr. MacDonald most impatiently 
awaiting its initiative in the first moves towards a Franco- 
The Prime Minister, one hears, now 


will 


German settlement. 
devotes a high proportion of his time to the consideration 
of foreign affairs. He feels, it is said, that by far the 
greatest contribution which his Government, without a 
majority in the House of Commons, can make to the 
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a . ” — 
nation’s welfare is to achieve a European settlement. | accepted, the principles of nationalist ethics nn 
The réle of pacificator has always appealed to a politician | remained unformulated and unacknowledged, so thes 
with vision. An American recently said to the present | demands made in the name of the nationalist principl 
writer, “* Your MacDonald seems to have been bitten by | | have been shamefaced and apologetic. He thinks that 
the Wilson bug.” These were words of ill-omen, but there is a danger lest the universal ethics of ( hristianity, 
because one diplomatic champion has gone down before | which, in spite of their attractiveness, lead in practice to 
the old dragon of European suspicion and hatreds, there | stagnation and at last to national decay, may prevail over 
is no reason, Mr. MacDonald evidently and rightly thinks, | nationalist ethics, which though li: ible to Perversion, 9g 
that another should not have his try. | the example of Germany proves, give the only hope of 
In Germany, it is true, the situation is by no means all | health and progress. He therefore pleads for a und, 
that could be desired. The negotiations between the | vigorous, and scientific nationalism, and exhorts us to 
parties which accept the Dawes Report and the Nationalists | dismiss cosmopolitanism, which he rightly distinguishes 
have broken down, and Dr. Marx, the late Chancellor, | from internationalism, as a false and mischievous ideal, 
is attempting to re-form a Government on the same basis He assumes that Christianity is ultra-democratie in 
as his old one, that is, resting on the Social Democrats, | the sense of regarding every human being as equal in 
the Centre Party and the German People’s Party of Dr. | value, and anti-national in recognizing no difference 
Stresemann. He may succeed, but the existence of such a | between Jew and Greek, barbarian and Scythian. Op, 
Government in the new Reichstag will be precarious in | Christian principles, he thinks, every nation would be 
the extreme. It will be at the mercy of either the Nation- | obliged to open its doors to all comers, and by humapi- 





alists or the Communists, and it will have nothing like | tarian legislation to protect its own weaklings against the | 
the necessary two-thirds majority with which to effect the | effects of competition. After a hundred years, while such‘ 


Constitutional changes necessary to the carrying out of | principles were in operation, we should find all the new 
the Dawes Report. But there is hope from the fact that a | countries densely populated with Chinese, Japanese, 
large section, at any rate, of the Nationalists do see the | Indians and negroes, while among the white races dysgenie 
necessity of accepting the Report. Their difliculty is that | selection would have played havoe with the “moral, 
they are all bound by the most definite election pledges to | intellectual, and physical qualities of the population, 
reject it, at any rate, as it stands. In the words of one | The application of “ universal ethics ” will therefore end 
observer, “ A settlement seems to be only a question of | by destroying modern civilization, as, in the judgment 
finding a suitable way of allowing the Nationalists to | of our author, it undermined the civilization of antiquity. 
contradict their ‘ irreducible ’ statements at the election, | Professor McDougall seems to be influenced by Nav- 
without the country mentioning it too much.” mann, a militarist though a Christian, who apparently 
It should be the object of Franco-British policy to | wishes to recognize the double code, but to apply it to 
make it absolutely clear to the German parties that | different parts of life. Pure natioralism is to direct 
complete and unreserved acceptance of the Dawes Report | public affairs, while Christianity is to be accepted 2s the 
is the prerequisite of any negotiations, and that any talk | Jaw for individual conduct. This is precisely the double 
of Admiral von Tirpitz as the next Chancellor will be morality which led Germany to plunge the world into 
regarded simply as an insult to the Allies. At the same} war. No solution is possible on these lines. 
time some opportunity should be found for the National-| There is, no doubt, some plausibility in this interpreta- 
ists to “ save face.” If Germany must be treated firmly, | tion of Christian ethics. The teaching of the Gospel is 
she must also be treated courteously and as a great Power. | individual and universal. All that falls between these 
Her amour propre and national dignity should be respected. | two extremes is driven into the background. Social and 
It is for this reason that we do not welcome the way in | political distinctions are in principle abolished by being 
which the recent Note on German disarmament emerged | ignored. There is next to nothing in the Gospels about 
from the Ambassadors’ Conference. Nothing is more | our duties as citizens ; art and science are not recognized; 
vital, of course, than that Germany should carry out her | even the family is spoken of as an interest which may 
treaty obligations, but we cannot help feeling that the | come between the individual and the divine call. The 
present negotiations should be conducted by the British, | early Christians were accused of incivisme, and owed 
French, and German Governments without intermediaries. | some of their unpopularity to this charge. Celsus, in 
his lost attack upon Christianity, seems to have urged 
7 . sates them not to forget that the Empire was in danger, and 
NATIONALISM AND CHRISTIANITY. needed their loyalty. Even in the recent Great War 
By Dean Ince. many persons refused to fight on the same grounds which 
ROFESSOR McDOUGALL, the eminent psycholo- | kept the early Christians out of the army, and if there had 
gist, who in his last book (Ethics and Some World | been more of them we should now have German “ Field 
Problems, Methuen, 7s. 6d.) has handled questions of | greys ” swaggering in Piccadilly. 
political philosophy in an interesting, if not always con- Nevertheless, I think the Professor is wrong. The 
vincing manner, finds the main cause of the conflict of | original Gospel contemplated no future for the Chureh, 
ideals within European civilization in two divergent codes | which was a mere stop-gap till the Kingdom of God 
of ethics, which the Western peoples have vainly attempted | should come. But as soon as the new religion ssl 
to combine. Europe has oscillated between the universal | into Europe, it organized itself with a facility which would 
ethics taught by Christianity and the nationalist ethics | have been impossible if it had been intrinsically 4s 
which have survived and flourished in spite of the princi- | politically inert and quictistic as the Buddhism of Burma. 
ples and precepts of our religion. This disharmony of | The Roman Goyernment persecuted the Church not as 4 
moral practice has given a powerful stimulus to thought | company of world-renouncing ascetics—there were many 
and discussion, and has indirectly led to a diffusion of | such “ philosophies” in the Empire, which excited n0 
the Western races and their cuiture, for emigration has | hostility. It attacked the Church as something much 
often been the result of religious er secular coercion. | more dangerous, a closcly-knit and ambitious corp yration, 
On the other hand, it has caused constant unrest, and has | which aimed at establishing an imperium in imperi, 
several times deluged Europe with blood. the unpardonable sin under an autocracy. The Chureh 
The Professor further argues that while the principles | was not anti-national; it fostered a nationalism of its own. 
of universal ethics have been gencrally and explicitly | More and more as time went on the Kingdom of God became 
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akingdom in, if not of, this world, and gathered round it all 
the sentiments and emot ions of aggressive patriotism. 

At the beginning of the modern period, when the nations 
of Western Europe became conscious of their organic 
ynity and right to independence, some of them revolted 
against the centralized theocracy which preserved under 
a ne 


Empire. Tevo. hot 
but against an alien imperialism. 


But they revolted, not against cosmopolitanism, 
The nature 


individualism and universalism of the original Gospel ; 
they were suppressing a political rebellion. The nearest 
approach to primitive Christianity was not made by the 
(atholics, nor by the great Protestant Churches. It was 
eft to the step-children of the Reformation, the enthusi- 
astic sectaries. 

The rival ideals of which the Professor speaks certainly 
exist. But they are not the ideal of nationalism and 
the ideal of Christianity. The anti-national parties— 
the Kaiser's VWaterlandslose Leute—are predominantly 
anti-Christian, and not merely anti-clerical. Chris- 
tianity in history has sometimes torn men away from 
legiance to the State in the name of another allegiance, 
It has never been cosmopolitan or 


' 
cqually political. 
yeially disintegrating. 

The rival ideals are the individualism run mad, which 
alls itself Socialism, and the essentially organic theory 
ofsociety which, as Herbert Spencer saw, is the philosophy 
{ Toryism. Spencer quite erroneously supposed that 


1 
‘ 


We 


renounced the political and economic theories 


i; a Liberal, he regarded as retrogression. have, 
li} fet, 
which made England the workshop of the world in the 
steentury ; but we have renounced them not in favour 

fa closer and more eflicient organization, but of a 

kless squandering of the fruits of industry on “ bread 

| games,” without regard to the social value of the 
recipients. So far as this policy rises above mere election 
bribery into the region of theory, it is ultra-individualistic. 
The unit is the individual citizen, who is conceived as 
sharing an equal claim to material comfort. 

From another point of view, 
the present and the future. The care for the interests 
it posterity is intelligible only to the educated, and has 
Although the 


welfare of the people of England a hundred years hence 


) place in politics under a democracy. 


sas important, and as much our concern, as the comfort 
ofour own contemporaries, the practical politician knows 
‘hat he may safely ignore the rights of those who, being 
mborn, have no votes. 

Christianity is not wholly on either side. It asserts 
the right of every individual to be treated as a person, 
who is not to be used up callously in the service of any 
inhuman machine, military or industrial. 
not, and never has been, a soft and pleasure-seeking 
creed, It has borne suffering willingly, and has not been 
very chary in inflicting it. Its aim is the development 
of a society composed of perfected men and women, 
and progress must be intrinsic, 
machinery, Rightly understood, it may be a reconciling 
principle between Socialism and Individualism, ideals 
which are complementary of cach other. 

That the nation must be the main object of loyalty 
lentirely agree. Each nation has its own contribution 
’ make to the commonwealth of humanity, and no other 
devotion has so great power of calling into activity the 
best that a man can give. Patriotism needs to be refined 
and exalted, not to be quenched in deference to some 
Supposed higher cause. There is no limit to the noble 
asDirations which the words “‘ my country ’’ may evoke. 





w form the methods and traditions of the fallen | 


of the | 
resistance offered by the Church showed that the priestly | 
Caesar and his practorians were not reasserting the | 


he social revolution was taking this latter form, which, | 


the conflict is between | 


But it is | 


not.the product of | 


A CIVIC SENSE IN ENGLAND? 
THE KENT COALFIELDS. 


.* is generally realized that Kent coal is now proved 
and that East Kent is destined to become a great 
colliery area, but few people realize how rapidly the 
industry has developed or know that East Kent is to-day 
an area dotted over with chimney stacks, 
machinery, spoil railways, and all 
the upheaval that accompanies the extraction of coal. 
One would have thought that even in the first decade 
of the present century, if not during the War, so important 
a development as the opening up of a vast new coal- 
ficld in the South would have been a matter of grave 
concern to those responsible for the government of 
this country. One would have thought that the Board 
of Trade, or, perhaps, the old Local Government Board, 
would have seen to it that encouragement was given to the 
enterprise, and that they would have satisfied themselves 
that the interests of all concerned were duly considered. 
The Government to give 
support to such undertakings as wireless, shipping and 


winding 
banks, single-line 


has been known financial 
air travel—why not to the extraction of coal ? 

It is not to be wondered at that during the War the 
attention of the Government was only directed to Kent 
as being the county which was nearest to France, and 
as such it received much thought owing to the possibility 
of its foreshores and marshes being used for new ports. 
Richborough 

| be a place difficult of access from the sea. 


resulted, but generally it was found to 


Since the War, perhaps no area in this country hag 


been regarded with greater concern by the Ministry of 
Health as being in need of regional planning. It is, 
perhaps, well known that at the present moment there 
have been set up throughout the country some twenty 
to thirty different groups of Local Authorities engaged 
that after 
considerable difficulty a group has been got together 


in regional planning, and we understand 


for the express purpose of preparing a regional plan of 
East Kent. 

It is with 
that 


coalowners themselves, 


the of this belated 
are chiefly concerned. Ey 


undertaking 
the 


importance of 


outcome 


we eryone, 
the 
well-de 


for the miners, and of definitely considering the construc- 


even 


now admits 


; exercising foresight in building signed villages 


tion and improvement of lines of communication and 
ports, but no one quite sees how it is to be done. 
We have said that a Regional Planning Committee has 
been set up by the Ministry of Health, and the services 


| of Professor Abercrombie of Liv rp ol have been secured 
| with a view to preparing a survey of existing conditions. 

We are not sure if Professor Abercrombie will be retained 
| to prepare a scheme of development. 
hope that if the Regional Committee does proceed from 


In any case we 


survey to proposals, it will, in so far as it is able, 
deal with the problem in a way that is deserving of its 


magnitude. 

| Members of Local Authorities who the 
Regional Planning Committee are not miners, but repre- 
sentatives of urban and rural district councils, who no 
| doubt look upon the exploitation of their area with 
mingled feelings of trepidation In 
addition to the members of Local Authorities, there have 
been co-opted on to the Regional Committee a few of 


compose 


and expectancy. 


the more powerful representatives of the mining group. 


Regional planning has no statutory backing and, apart 


from such powers as are contained in the Town Planning 
Act and subsidiary Acts, it depends for its execution 


upon agreement amongst those concern d. 
To convert Kent into a model industrial area will mean 
a new departure from the methods of last century. The 
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mincowner is a man who seeks to develop a great 
industry, and who operates when and where he can most 
‘asily and quickly produce an immediate return. It is 
no business of his to lay out vast sums of money in pre- 
paratory work cnsuring thereby the best results for 
fu‘gire generations. He cannot, for instance, begin 
by erecting huge power stations for the electrification 
of all his plant; build 
cheap, but permanently inconvenient, connexions with 
harbours that are a great distance away; remove his 
spoil to well considered and suitable sites; sink his 
shafts where they are least detrimental to agricultural 
and residential interests, and, in short, adopt all those 
long-sighted measures which a well-considered regional 
plan might secure were it but supported by national 
finance. And, indeed, why should he do these things, 
even if he were able? These things are of netional 
concern, and whilst to adopt such measures necd not 
necessarily mean nationalizing or subsidizing the mines, 
it does mean some sort of national insurance, and this 
in return for guidance and control. 

The more we examine this question of regional plan- 
ning, and in particular the planning of a huge industrial 
area like a coalfield, the more clearly we realize what a 
complexity of interests is tied up in land. It is strange to 


think that the nation as a whole is quite incapable of 


exercising any real control over the exploitation and 
possible destruction of a county by a few individuals who 
have the means at their disposal for raising coal. 

Mines are usually sunk, not in positions that are 
economically the best, where they will do the least des- 
truction to agriculture and _ residential and surface 
interests, but where perhaps an impoverished owner can 
most cheaply be persuaded to part with his mining rights. 
Protective legislation is badly needed, but what is 
immediately more pressing than protective legislation, 
which is apt to interfere with the most contentious of 
questions—those related to industrial speculation and the 
use of land—is a thoroughly well-conducted geological 
survey of the British coalfields, to be followed with legis- 
lation which will determine definitely the positions where 
shafts may be sunk, spoil dumped, railway lines laid, and 
roads and harbours constructed. It should then be up 
to a colliery company to work a mine only in accordance 
with the requirements of such a plan. 

Nothing could be more disconcerting than an account 
of the Kent development from its early initiation up to 
four years ago, which has been compiled in a small book 
by Mrs. A. E. Richie, and which we understand is an 
abstraction from numerous reports that have appeared 
in the Coal Trades Review. 

We are told how company after company, with more 
faith than foresight and less finance, put down boring 
after boring, and failed to achieve success at the last 
strata in the venture. 

In the year 1890 the Braby boring, sunk in the first 
instance to investigate the possibilities of a Channel 
Tunnel, after going down 
coal, and also a 12-foot seam of iron ore. 

The first company to be formed was the Kent Coalfields 
Syndicate, Limited, which, after numerous failures and 
resuscitations under new names, became ultimately, in 
1912, the Channel Steel Company, with Sir Hugh Bell 
as chairman. Other companies, profiting by the experi- 
ence of the Dover group, bored and sunk shafts further 
north. Conspicuous among them were the Kent Coal 
Company, registered in 1904, and Sondage Syndicate, 
Limited, in 1908, 

The first really important seams were reached in 1906 
by the company working at Waldersham and Fredville. 
Various concession groups then sunk shafts, and the true 


2,221 feet passed seams of good 


expensive harbours in lieu of 














| of those who would like us not to kill. 


direction of the seams became gradually known. and 
their richness proved. It would appear that the Scams 
lie east of the Dover and Canterbury road, 
deepest and richest as they run north. 

The money that has already been squandered in Koy 
owing to the exercise of insullicient skill, to inadeguat 
finance and generally the unscientific and haphazayy 
method of exploitation is enormous. 

Not only has there been no definite and comprehensiy. 
scheme, but if there should be one, no single individual 
or group of individuals, be they mineowners or Ry gional 
Committee, would be sufficiently powerful to put it ing 
execution without statutory powers, State guidance apd 
perhaps national financial support. S$. D. Anpsupap, 


5 


and ar, 


THE CASE FOR CERTAIN CRUELTIES, 
NORRESPONDENTS of the Spectator 


) 


have been 
busy of late with the question, how much cruelty js 
involved in sport, and whether it can be justified ; ang 
some, especially fishermen, have taken up a bold attitude 
of denying the impeachment altegether. They tel 
us that they kave hooked salmon, lost them, and 
caught them a day later, or a few minutes later, with 
the same lure. The salmon is the best 
on, because, as one correspondent justly pointed out, 
there is no excuse for him. Hunger does not drive. 
He snaps at the bait in sheer 
from the force of habit, since the longer he has been iy 
fresh water, the harder it is to tempt him to snap: ly 
forgets the time when, having suffered a sea-change, 
he was a predatory rapacious monster. 
wished that salmon did not so soon cease to be unregen- 
erate; that they did not, after a course of fresh water 
and low diet, approach so nearly to the Buddhist ideal 
Still there ar 
those salmon who do lapse from Buddhism and, trying 
to kill, are killed. 

I have never shared the happiness of these lucky 
correspondents—lucky, they must 
have captured a great many salmon before they cam 
on the one so obliging as to return to the hook. The 
thing happens; there are many recorded instances 
but they are rare, and ordinary 
that if you touch a fish even lightly there is little hop: 
of inducing him to approach your fly again. And as 
for the hooked one who does not get off—well, I am not 
prepared to deny that he suffers. But how much he 
suffers is a matter for speculation, and it should not 
be of a rhetorical or excited kind. One correspondent 
has written about the universal and agonizing terror 
of capture in wild things. Here is a Once, 
spinning with a sand-cel for sea trout in a sandy channel, 
I saw my bait pursued by a herring gull. Stones out o! 
the ballast were thrown at it: no use. Finally the gull 
seized the eel, hooked itself and was drawn aboard, 
an undignified huddle of white feathers. I was sory 
about it, released the bird tenderly (it bit 
let it go and resumed my fishing. In two minutes the 
same gull was after the same sand-eel—more stones. 
Another capture. This time I watched that the gull 
did not bite me, smacked it hard and hurled it away 
(against the advice of the boatman). We resumed ov! 
fishing: so did the gull. When I had hauled it in the 
third time, I threw it the remnants of the eel and gav’ 
up fishing, not because it seemed cruel, but because the 
gull had driven me off. Does it hurt a fish so very much 
more to be played and landed ? 

There are other aspects of the matter. Quite lately 
I hooked a fine salmon, which, after a few minutes, 
took a bold rush upstream into the pool above. Only 
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spinning reel checked—I had let the line overrun. 
Away went the fish with prawn and cast, for, shameful 
to sav, I had forgotten to test my line and it was rotten. 
| was sorry about the salmon, for in such a case there is 
no doubt he may suffer badly with the broken gear 
trailing. But the moral is to mind your tackle and keep 
your reel clear. Then if a fish gets away, he is unencum- 
ered, he has beaten you 
brags about it for the rest of his life ? Possibly the fish 


and who is to know but he 


which your correspondents hooked came back out of | 


sheer bravado. 
for the salmon. 
When I came back from that 
trip well laden with salmon, there was a great welcome 
before me, that going 
to be able to dispense a luxury was a very appreciable 


Here is another aspect. 


and the knowledge one was 


t of the joy that I had in catching those fish—and 


par 
i was a great joy. If you are going to cut out sport 
in order to avoid cruelty, you cut out some of the most 
Let 
causing pain whenever one hooks a fish. 
case to be made for the right to inflict pain in order to 
heighten the joy of living ? On these lines, and on thes« 
only, can a case be made for sport. 

Put the 
justifiable to kill animals for food. 


vivid moments in existence. 
Is there no 


whether it is or is not 
Put aside also the 


Nobody who thinks can allege that 


aside contention 
idea of torturing. 
it is more cruel to kill a fish with hook and line than 
to strangle him slowly in a drift net or lug him ashore, 
one of a frightened mass, in a seine. It still 
open to say that killing is butcher's work, and ought 


remains 
not to be done for pleasure, Such arguers do not know 
what they talk of. It 
to be a butcher, but 


any part of man’s decent 
the instinct 
Western humanity. 


is not 
of the chase 
The 
of pain—the case, if you 
preserve a 


nature 
lies deep (at all events) in 


ease for giving certcin forms 
for certain cruelties, 


will, is the need to 


possibility of adventure. 

The thrill that comes when you bring down your game 
that comes when you hook your salmon—that is in the 
rush of the fox hunt 
At the cost of the quarry ? 

beefsteak without killing beef, and 
we all know, can live without 
worth much to man 
of the least harmful ways 
Most of us hold that it is 
healthy to keep our imagination so disciplined that we 
eat roast chicken without thinking of the fowl’s 
and if it conceded that 
forms of excitement and of adventure are health-giving, 


to man’s spirit. 


You cannot eat 
the human world, as 
beefsteak. Adventure is 


meat, and sport is 


as 
one 


of attaining adventure. 


can 
death struggles ; be ecrtain 
then it is well to be able to play a salmon without bearing 
in mind his emotions as well as yours. 

Once sensibility is roused, no doubt, there is an end 
of the permitted. 
pleasure what he 
in an essay somewhere has described how, after shooting 


feels to be cruel. Mr. Galsworthy 
with enjoyment, he began to compute how many part- 
ridges and pheasants went away to die slowly after a 
shoot; and then, of course, he stopped shooting. It 
would be a great pity if Mr. Galsworthy were not Mr. 
Galsworthy, and so one cannot regret his defection. 
But Iam thankful for an antidote, such as that entirely 
unregenerate person, Mr. Mascticld, who delights in all 
that makes the blood Read Reynard. 
He does not spare us the hunted fox’s sensations ; but 
he does make us feel that the Ghost Heath run heightened 


faster. his 


ro 
a4 


i . 
ind moments of agony. 


steeplechasing cruel, they might as well ery out against | merce and migration 


Oxtord 


the and Cambridge boatrace, or the more 


Anyhow, I was sorrier for myself than | 
|out to tilt at giants 


us admit that one is | 


dangerous kinds of mountain climbing. It is just as 
natural for horses as for men to task themselves beyond 
their powers in emulation, and they get probably 
as much thrill out of it. Mr. Masefield’s Right Royai 
has the stamp of truth. Whip and spur ? 
as the them 
there, no doubt, a horse is cruelly ridden ; 
the general adventure worth that ? 


Yes, much 
Here 


but 


dervishes use on themselves. and 


is not 


For man is by nature an adventurous animal, and to 
deny him adventure is like denying him his manhood. 
Mr. Galsworthy gives up partridge shooting and goes 
the giant Cruelty in particular 

But he has no kinship with 
harmless and with 
hard names, and who perhaps in doing it may achieve 
their Share of life’s thrill. We really need not 
mind them. To kill for the sake of killing is disgusting, 
and there are instincts in humanity which prompt that 
way and should be flogged out. But nobody catches salmon 
for the lust of killing, and many would rather get two 
fish in a day on a free river than ten in a fishing like 
Galway, which is to ordinary waters as the butts in 


That 
those 


is his adventure. 


who assail fishermen others 


own 


a drive to a stretch of moor. Many of us also are a 


| little inelined to regard some of this driving as rather 


too near the shambles. But if a bad shot is behind 


| butts or at a hot corner where pheasants are rocketing 





it is adventure and it is medicine | 
No doubt. | 


as | 


| all matters which concern them all, 


Nobody has a right to do for his 


there will not be much butchery; and if a good shot 
is shooting while his loader at the butts is kept busy, 
at least all his faculties for that time 
to their pitch. It is perhaps the highest point of being 
that some sportsmen get to, 


are strung up 


STEPHEN GwyYNN. 
THE 
ENGLISH-SPEAKING 


———_— 


WORLD. 


By Evetyn WRENCH. 

NY of the surviving members of the original Imperial 

4 Federation League formed in the early eighties must 
have rubbed their eyes in amazement the other day if they 
read the article by Mr. George Lansbury in the Daily 
Herald, entitled ** Taking the People into Partnership.” 
In this unexpected quarter appears a strong appeal to 
create a truly Imperial 
sections of the Britannic Commonwealth. 


Parliament representing all 


Mr. Lansbury 
writes :— 


i and in its 


Parliament abolishe 


‘I desire to see the present I 
set up, to which should come 


stead a Commonwealth Parliament 

representatives of Britain and Ireland, India, the 

Colonies. To this Parliainent should be given full powers 
ff 


ign 


Dominions and 
over 


such as fore (llalrs, ck fence, 


finance, trade, commerce, migration, &c. It is almost unnecessary 
to say that this will invelve complete self-government for India, 
which I am confident must be conceded unless we are to lose 


with that great peopl 


* * « * 


conn Xion 

The idea of setting up at Westminster an All-Empire 
Parliament representing the self-governing nations which 
make up the British Commonwealth is, of course, no new 
one, and has a very familiar ring to members of the Round 


| Table groups throughout the British Empire and to thos« 
! " i 


who read Mr. Curtis’s volumes on the proposed Constitu- 
tion for the British Empire. the 
Dominions will have to undergo a revolutionary change 


But public opinion in 


if an All-Empire Parliament is to come within the range 


life for men and horses, even if a fox knew hours of fear 
| 
As for the people who think | matters as foreign affairs, defence, | 





Mr. La 
the 
to persuade the Canadian electorate 


of practical politics. I fear if nsbury were to 
undertake a tour throughout Canada 
and to send 


representatives to an All-Empire Parliament at West- 


Dominion of 


ry 


minster, which would have full control over all such 


trade, com- 


TLAlhe 


and these are the sul 
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to find how strong is the feeling against any problems 
concerning Canada being decided three thousand miles 
away at Westminster. And Canada is by no means 
alone in this attitude. 

* * * + 


The supporters of complete autonomy are numerous | 
in both South Africa and Australia as well as in Canada. | 
In the matter of evolving a working constitution for the | 
British Commonwealth we have by no means reached 
finality. The present position of the Dominions, their 
Treaty-making powers and their relations with foreign 
countries are ambiguous, and much clear-thinking will 
be needed if we are to find a way out which, while safe- 
guarding the interests of the British Commonwealth 
as a whole, will give full scope to that feeling of nation- 
hood to which so much importance is attached at present. 

* * * * 

A perusal of the White Paper containing the corres- 
pondence which has passed between the British and 
Canadian Governments in respect of the Lausanne 
Conference and Treaty, the debates in the Canadian 
House of Commons and the newspaper comments in | 
the Canadian Press all serve to emphasize the present | 
involved situation. Let me summarize the position, | 
In October, 1922, the Duke of Devonshire, then Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, informed the Dominion Govern- | 
ments, including Canada, of the forthcoming Conference 
at Lausanne and the proposed British procedure. In 
the same month, the Canadian Prime Minister, Mr. 
Mackenzie King, replied that the Canadian Government 
took no exception to the course proposed by the British 
Government, adding, however, “that the extent to which 
Canada might be bound by the proceedings of the Con- 
ference was necessarily a matter for the Canadian Parlia- 
ment to decide.”” Two weeks later Mr. Bonar Law, then 
Prime Minister, undertook that the Treaty with Turkey 
should be submitted to the Canadian Parliament for 
approval before His Majesty was advised to ratify it. 

* * * * 

This statement brought a reply from the Canadian 
Premier stating that his Government had not expressed 
a desire to have any Treaty with Turkey submitted to 
the Canadian Parliament before ratification, but that | 
he wished to make it clear that the extent to which 
Canada might be held to be bound by what happened 
at Lausanne was a matter for the Parliament of Canada 
to decide. On December 8th, 1922, the Secretary of 
State explained, as recorded in the Times, “that a Treaty | 
when ratified must bind the whole Empire.” It was | 
subsequently agreed that the Treaty of Lausanne should 
be signed by the two British plenipotentiaries, the 
Dominions of Australia, New Zealand and the Union of 
South Africa agreeing to this procedure. The final | 
dispatch contained in the White Paper recently published 
is from the Governor-General of Canada dated March 
24th of the present year, in which once again the Canadian | 
Government explained that “ not having been invited 
to send representatives to Lausanne, not having par- 
ticipated directly or indirectly in the Conference, and 
not being for this reason a signatory to the Treaty,” | 
they did not feel in a position to recommend to the 
Canadian Parliament approval of the Treaty and 
Convention. 


| 
| 


* * * * 


The situation which has arisen brings us_ therefore 
face to face with the international status of the British | 
Empire. Is a Treaty signed by His Majesty's Govern- | 
ment in Great Britain with a foreign Power binding | 
on the Empire as a whole? Hitherto foreign nations | 
regarded treaties made with Great 


have 
As the result of the yacnentt | 


naturally 


Britain as so binding. 


| of the British Empire, but Canada cannot stay in the Em) 
| pocket all the profits of that connexion and then blandly refuse { 
. A 1) 


| this revival. 


en 
Canadian attitude it would appear that a foreign nati 
entering into negotiations with the British Empin 


would have to conclude separate treaties with each 
self-governing nation of it. The situation can hardh: 
therefore, be left here. The ambiguity of the nasa 
situation is realized by a number of Canadian cg 
papers, among others the widely circulating Montreg) 
Star, which in a leading article writes :-— 

“It is, of course, utter nonsense for anyone to talk as if Canada 


could decide for herself whether or not she is bound by the 


: . ° Treaty 
of Lausanne,” and it continues, ‘* In two words, Canada can ; 


£0 out 
ire and 
be bound by the British Empire's obligations.” 

* * * * 

Whatever solution is ultimately arrived at, the whole 
episode of the Lausanne Treaty proves how essentig| 
is continuous consultation between the various parts of 
the British Empire, and some such body as the Imperial 
War Cabinet, at which each section of the British Empire 
was represented on an equal basis, will be essential for 


discussing matters of foreign policy. 


THE THEATRE. 


——@—__. 
CONGREVE AND DUMAS FILS, 
Ir there is nothing else to be learned (and enjoyed) in The Oid 
Batchelour there is the powdered fragrance of language, 
words wigged and rapiered. There may be no plot : indeed 
there is no plot. There may be no characters ; indeed, with 
the possible exception of Captain Bluffe, there are no charac. 
ters. And Captain Bluffe is but a pale fetch of Pistol and 
Ben Bobadill. The may have an clegant 
putrid air; it has, and the wit is nothing but the bunch of 
flowers that the judge used at the Old Bailey to keep off pesti- 
lence. But wanting all these things, and being even at times 
tedious, The Old Batchelour is still in the real sense a work of 
art the more remarkable for its very defects. Wit left to 
itself is of all things most perishable. It is but necessary to 
remember the conversation of the courtiers in The Tempest 
to realize this. For wit that pleases 
once, and so fizzles out with a small uncasy smell of spent 
gunpowder. 

There must therefore be in Congreve something more than 
wit, for his display, fireworks though it be, with astonishing 
impudence appears to capture permanently the first flaming 
moment of eruption. The truth is that he worked on wit as 
others have worked on beauty, emotion or on poetry. Wit 
is his raw material, and he contrives, being master of his chosen 
medium, to make it as perfect, say, as the painting of a monkey 
on a fan of chicken-skin. You may prefer the * Monna Lisa.’ 
but you cannot, therefore, deny the ape a place in the Pantheon. 

Which is not to say that The Old Batchelour succeeds 
altogether as a play. It is by no means to be compared with 
The Way of the World. For the first forty minutes or so during 
the almost interminable conversation of Bellmour, Vainlove 
and Sharper it is near being outrageously dull. Moreover, 


Jonson's whole 


is a sort of fireworks, 


| even the youngest of us may find the savage concentration on 


the breach of the Seventh Commandment a trifle reactionary. 
(Though before we scold at Restoration morals, we had better 
remember the theme of Our Betters—and go slow.) No! it 
would be too much to say that The Old Batchelour is a gocd 
play, but it is certain, on the other hand, that it is an amazing 
evening’s entertainment. And if what was written by 4 
young convalescent in 1693 can, and does, still amuse in 1924, 
we need not too curiously inquire why it succeeds ; we may 
accept the miracle. 

The Phoenix Society are, therefore, to be congratulated on 
The performance was, moreover, worthy of the 
matter. In the first place Mr. Allan Wade was happy ™ 
luring Mr. Wilkinson out of the shadow of his Four Oaks, and 
nobody was to be blamed if the huge gold pillars designed for 
Romeo and Juliet a little obscured the modest grace of his décor. 
In the next place the acting was swift, light and agreeable. 
Messrs. Percy, Yarrow and Carson as Bellmour, Vainlove and 
Sharper were as brilliantly indistinguishable as Congreve had 
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peer aa Misses Cecily Byrne, Laura Cowie, and Isabel 
Jeans as Araminta, Belinda and Lactit ia having almost identi- 
cal parts to sustain, were almost identically exquisite, though 
perhaps Laetitia, being the least virtuous, was the preferred of 
the author. In a word, the performers with heartless ease 
confessed the complete unreality of what they were about 

j since this was Congreve’s aim, they gave us, as the pro- 
ducer promised, a true Congreve evening. 

And an evening with Congreve is perhaps not the best 
preparation for an evening with Dumas fils and Mile. Cécile 
Sorel in La Dame aux Camélias. Wowever much a broken- 
rted poitrinaire may offer to weep first in order to show her 


designed 


an 


lies 
‘ Htect faith in your willingness to follow, you are not deceived. 
It must be supposed that an actress so consummate as Mile. 
Sorel realizes upon what tawdry Mid-Victorianism she is 
lavishing her art when she plays Marguerite. She must have 
known that the dead bones into which she was, astonishingly, 
preathing life had better have been allowed to moulder in peace. 
She must have felt, when she stood in the middle of the stage 
and acted straight at her audience, that she was wasting skill, 
passion, and eloquence that should have been reserved either 
for Moli¢re or Racine. But it may be she was, in fact, crying 
to herself with a note of deserved triumph, as Meredith cried 
of the boy with the flute, * he has but the two stops, and he 
an do thus much.” 

“There is no sense in this play ” you might conceive her 
saying. “ It is all machine-made, and an_ old-fashioned 
machine at that. Here you have the golden-hearted Magdalen, 
the incredibly stupid but adoring lover, the interfering father, 
the renunciation of love for iove’s sake, the cruel misunder- 
standing, and the death-bed reconciliation. Could anything 
be stupider or more threadbare? Very well, then. Your eyes 
on me, ladies and gentlemen, and if I don’t have you all 
breathless by the end of the evening my name is not Cécile 
Sorel.’ Well, her name is Cécile Sorel, and she had us all 
breathless. But because we trail after her car of triumph, 
she must not suppose that we do not resent our situation. 

HumBert WOLFE, 


CINEMA. 
It TALKS AND MOVES. 


I nave just been to a demenstration of what are generally 
cated “talking films,’ though a more exact word, ‘* Phono- 
films,” has been coined by Dr. Lee De Forest, the inventor of 
this particular device. Vague rumours of fresh inventions for 
talking films have always disturbed me, for I fancied I saw in 
them a menace to the proper development of cinematography, 
and the evolution of a proper technique of film-acting. We 
have been afflicted with many densely-titled and badly-acted 
films : I was afraid that if these same titles came to be spoken 
mechanieally instead of written, bad acting would be encour- 
aged and bad producers confirmed in their evil ways of making 
films as though they were stage productions. 

But I have seen and heard some half-dozen Phonofilms, 
and my prejudices and misconceptions about talking films 
have been transformed into enthusiasm and interest, for it is 
obvious at the very first sight and hearing that these sound- 
pictures have functions and applications, that they contain 
elements for delight and instruction foreign to my favourite 


’ 


THE 


“ movies.’ 

It is important that it should not be thought for a moment 
that Phonofilms are any crude combination of ordinary film 
and gramophone record, such as have been shown formerly. 
Dr. De Forest’s invention is far less complex and far more 
mysterious than that. A Phonofilm is an ordinary film of 
standard size on which is printed a photographic record of 
the sound accompanying the picture. A tiny band of hori- 
zontal stripes of many widths runs down one margin of the 
film: the stripes are the equivalents of sound vibrations. 
When the film is projected, the intensity of an infinitesimal 
beam of light is varied as it falls on a photo-electric cell by 
the passage before it of the “ stripes,” and the variations 
produce currents which are magnified, then amplified, and are 
finally thrown out as an exact reproduction of the original 
sound by loud-speakers ; the quality of the sound is that of 
the most perfect transmission of wireless music. The human 
Voice particularly is as clear as anything gramovhone records 


| have yet produced. The question of synchronization of sound 
and picture does not really arise since the sound is part of 
the film. 

It was a most uncanny and delightful experience, sitting 
at the back of a great empty theatre, to see and hear a little 
film of Fokina performing the Swan Dance. I have 
many dances on the screen with an orchestra playing against 
the rhythm of the dance, and they have invariably seemed 
quite silly, But there was nothing silly here: it was just 
like seeing the ballerina herself. Immediately I thought : 
“If only they had had this invention in time to have taken 
a film of Marie Lloyd singing, then I might have seen her.” 
The recording of the artistry of our best comedians, singers, 
dancers and so forth is the most obvious and first use to 
which this new device should be put. It is not merely a 
question of recording them for posterity (yet how gladly 
to-day we would welcome such ghosts of Jenny Lind or 
of Caruso or Dan Leno !). Many of the great exponents of 
particular arts appear perhaps only once in a year for one 
or two performances in the capital of any given country. 
Now Phonofilms could, for instance, have carried the great 
voice and equally admirable presence of Chaliapine to every 
little town and village in the country, whereas actually he 
has only been heard once this year in one spot. But it is 
not only artists who could be broadcasted visibly as well 
as audibly: the great disadvantage under which politicians 
have so long laboured through being unable to be in two 
places at once will be removed. Imagine, during a political 
crisis or before an election, how they might by this means 
visibly pour out eloquent explanations and 
exhortations to interested or antagonistic knots of electors 
simultaneously all over the country! Even should the 
crowds that their shadows were addressing try to howl them 
down, they would still be at an advantage, for the operator 
of the film merely by turning on a little more current to the 
amplifiers could make the politician roar louder than any 
herds of Bashan in concert! Then, the application of this 
new process to the bi-weekly News Gazettes which form 
so constant a feature of all cinema programmes might be 
a considerable improvement: these photographs of the 
massed bands at Wembley, for instance, would have been 
all the better had the music of the bands been given us as 
well, and the illustrious Generals who make dumb speeches 
to congregations of Boy Scouts would lose nothing in interest 
if we might be allowed to listen in as well as look on. The 
seope of educational films can also be valuably extended 
| by the use of the voice: the moving pictures which are 
| already doing so much good in assisting children to retain 
| what they are taught would gain enormously in effect if 
accompanied by a carefully prepared lecture by an eminent 
authority on the subject. And, finally, it seems an obvious 
economy and simplification to issue ordinary film-dramas 
in future with a suitable musical accompaniment printed 
on them, thus relieving at once the agonies of cinema pro- 
prietors in trying to get an insufficiently-rehearsed orchestra 
to synchronize both the rhythm and the nature of the music 
they play with the action of the film-story, and the agonies 
of the audience when the orchestra fails to do so, and goes 
on playing a dirge when a wedding-march would be more 


seen 


promises, 





appropriate. 

All these applications of sound-pictures have, of course, 
nothing to do with art: no one would claim, for instance, 
that wireless broadcasting was “art.” It and Phonofilms 
and the new gazettes are mere reproduction. But I suggest 
a use for these sound-films which might well be half repro- 
duction and half art :; that is a Phonofilmed opera. It would 
be already something to broadcast both moving pictures and 
music as they actually are seen and heard in the opera house, 
but it might be much better to photograph only the voices 
and the orchestra and to juxtapose an original film, composed 
on the vast and impressive lines of The Niebelungs, neatly 
synchronized with the music: a dream-picture to tell the 
story of the opera imposingly. The advantage of having 
slender Isoldes and Brunhildas to look at as well as heavenly 
voices to listen to would be enormous. 

It has become a delicate business to detect a new aesthetic 
value since the obliging firms which invisibly repair our 
torn garments announced in their multiple windows that 
they are the exponents of a “ newart.” And cinematography 
to-day no longer needs to be so hailed. But it is possible 
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to speculate on what Phonofilms may have to offer us of 
While it is clear that any play given just 
as it would be on the stage may be quite perfectly, save for 
Phonofilm 
plays will tend to differ visually from stage plays because 
Realism will 
be more easily obtained; there can be real trees in Arden 
Personally I do not see how Phono- 
film plays can ever be anything but another kind of stage 
play, for the very use ef dialogue in drama tends to hold the 
actors in one place, and therefore destroys the freedom of 
movement, so like that of the ballet, which distinguishes 
the “silent” films and gives them their peculiar aesthetic. 
A tremendous service to cinematography will, however, be 
which prove capable 
of adaptation to filmphonography without any visual or 
dramatic loss will simply prove themselves bad films, for in 
good films the silence is us much a convention as the free 
movement, and spoken conversation which must be heard 
or read to make the action comprehensible is unthinkable 
Imagine Chaplin talking ! 
Let Felix the Cat 
begin to miaou, and you turn him into just a common cat, 
I think, 
* silent ” 
this interesting invention should help to dispose of 
the bad producers of bad films who have never been able, 
and never will be able, to do anything but give us idiotic 
and thin substitutes for Drury Lane melodrama on the 
And so I salute these enjoyable talking films as I 
saluted broadcast plays and wireless concerts, because some- 
sapacity for enjoyment and | 


unique beauty. 


colour, presented by their means, original 


of the greater spatial boundaries of the film. 


instead of painted trees. 


> 


rendered. ‘Those types of “ movies’ 


in such true films as The Street. 
His whole talent is immediately wasted. 


whereas he is, in fact a most uncommon creature. 
therefore, that—far from being a disaster for the 
film 


‘ 


sereen, 


thing is being added to our 
experience, and no one is a button the worse off. 

Iris Barry. 
Tv ry ‘ 
NOTES. 


BOOK COLLECTORS’ 


—__—_. 


FRASER 


A LOVAT EXHIBITION. 


(This is the third of a series of Monthly articles intended to 
interest book collectors and having special reference to the work 


of the First Edition Club.) 


Turere have been many Lovat Fraser exhibitions, but the 
one opened at the First Edition Club on Derby Day gives 
a better opportunity to judge the versatile nature of his 
Those who believe that there 
is no necessity for common objects to be ugly, and that Beauty 
is not a copyright quality shared by those formally called 
* artists,” will rejoice in this show, for here are all the things 
that Lovat Fraser wrought to show his contempt for dullness 
his posters, brilliant flamboyant announce- 
ments for Mac Fisheries, The Beggar's Opera, “ Bizarres ° 
and a few shops ; his books, with covers of bright tints almost 
musical in their harmonious accord, with bold title pages 
his noteheadings, which, if not epigrams, 
his advertisements, impressive 
who, 
like Ambrose Heal and Harold Curwen, had the taste and 
his prints, ermphatic, magnificent 
and unusual ; and his bookplates, labels and greeting cards, 
Nothing 
that Lovat Fraser did was ordinary, for even if not a great 


talent than any held hitherto. 


and drab colours : 


and quaint cuts ; 
are at least happy expressions ; 
and amusing, which reflect on those 


infinite credit 


courage to use them; 
which are ingenious, attractive and interesting. 


artist, he turned all that he touched to beauty. 


Next to the surprising quality of the material assembled 
for their view, collectors will wonder at its quantity, at the 
number of impermanent things safely preserved which should, 
Credit 
for this is due to Mr. C. S. Millard, from whose collection 
Millard’s 
diligence and paticnee in research are known from his biblio- 
graphical volume on Lovyat Fraser’s printed work, wherein 
every slightest leaflet, noteheading or design is recorded and 


of right, long since have whistled down the wind. 


most of the exhibits have been borrowed. Mr. 


described. 


One of the many treasures shown possessing a special 
interest is a set of proofs of Lovat Fraser's projected illus- 
Mr. Housman, I believe, 


trations for A Shropshire Lad. 


did not care for them, and they were never used as intended ; 











Sacer 
an effective, though less natural, use has been inade Of tie 
for they have appeared as _head-pieces, tail-pieces, Me 
decorative blocks, even appearing in a set of reminders ‘dies 
away by the Savoy Hotel. To collectors the complete 
of Flying Fame productions will be particularly instructive 
“ The Sign of Flying Fame ” was the name assumed to Siiie 
a little publishing venture by Lovat Fraser, Ralph } 
and Holbrook Jackson. The first things issued were 
sides, twopence plain and fourpence coloured ; and shortly 
after appeared the first chapbook, Eve and other Poems 
by Ralph Hodgson, modelled on the productions of the 
Catnach Press and on the old chapbooks. This was issued 
in three states : a signed Japan Vellum edition of ten Copies, 
coloured by hand, price 10s. Gd.; a large paper edition of 
fifty copies, coloured by hand, price 2s. 6d.; and an yp. 
coloured small paper edition, of 400 copies, price 6d. It was 
truly for “ Flying Fame ” and not for profit, that its worker 
sought! Less than a dozen of these books appeared, but 
they included Ralph Hodgson’s Bull and Song of Honow, 
Fraser’s own essays under the pen name * Richard Hopey. 
wood,” Holbrook Jackson’s Town, and Five New Poeins 
by James Stephens. Of the later broadsides a special jgsye 
of twelve copies on Japan Vellum was also struck off: it 
can be imagined how precious these are! Lovat Fraser 
was always a collector, and had designed his own bookplate 
while yet at Charterhouse. One of the rarest of his prodye. 
tions is a privately printed work, Six Caricatures, of whic) 
twenty-five copies were printed in 1910. The copy shown 
was bought in a bundle of a dozen other books for 10s, at 
a book auction. 

The scale of the collection exhibited will be appreciated 
when it is realized that it includes every periodical to which 
Lovat Fraser contributed, every card, heading, 
slip, envelope or what you will that bears one of his designs, 
and every book, pamphlet or broadside which he illustrated, 
wrote or designed, in each of its many styles of issue. Even 
a tobacconist’s wrapper used for packing ounces of special 
mixture is included ! 

Readers of the Spectator who wish to view this unique 
collection should write to me for cards of invitation. 

A. J. A. Symons, 


r 
lodgson 
broad. 


invoice, 


6 Little Russell Street, W.C, 


TO THE EDITOR. 

—g—_— 

INTELLIGENCE TESTS. 
[To the Editor of the Spectra or.| 

Sir,—The article on mental tests in your issue of May 2#th 
was doubtless interesting, and perhaps profitable, to readers 
unacquainted with the subjeci, but it contained a few extray- 
agant statements that seem likely to mislead the layman. 
The writer of the article quotes Professor Spearman : ‘Intel 
ligence_is inborn. It cannot be increased by cultivation 
nor decreased by neglect.” This statement contains suflicient 
truth to be worthy of further inquiry and sufficient falsehood 
to be dangerous. If it were true, as, to a hitherto unknown 
extent, it is, that intelligence could not be trained, it would 
still be true that a child could have intelligence and not use 
it; from the educator's point of view there is little difference 
between training a child’s intelligence and training the child 
to use his intelligence. The danger of the ‘ determinist” 
view, that intelligence is “ untrainable,’ is that it leads 
~asily to educational pessimism and underestimates the 
enormous control (for good or bad) that a teacher can exert 
upon a child’s mind. This problem recently was the subject 
of a hard fight between Terman and other professors in America, 
in which the determinist Terman was defeated 
by Bagley and other antagonists. 1 cannot resist retorting 
to your contributor’s quotation from Spearman with another 
statement by the same psychologist in his book on The 
Nature of Intelligence : ‘The reason is now evident why 
all search for the meaning of ‘ intelligence’ has . . . always 
ended in failure. It is simply that . . . this word in is 
ordinary present-day usage does not possess any definite 
meaning.” 

Your contributor appears to sliare, with many who wrile 
about intelligence, an erroneous idea that we can with present 
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intelligence tests measure something which is inborn 
and more or less independent of the child’s environment and 
upbringing. He compares intelligence with the soil which 
the farmer should analyse before sowing the seed. Whatever 
the mental soil is like at birth, “ sowing” begins when the 
child draws its first breath. The results of application of an 
intelligence test always depend to a large extent upon the 
child’s past life, as shown by Mr. Hugh Gordon’s recent work 
with gipsy and canal-boat children and other inquiries. 
They depend also—in spite of Terman’s assertions to the 
contrary—upon social status, home-life (to which Mr. Clarke 
refers), physique, and the type of intelligence (linguistic, 
mechanical, &¢c.) which the child happens to possess. At 
present it is more important, in articles for popular reading, 
to emphasize the dependence of intelligence upon these 
post-natal factors than its undoubted relation to certain 
qualities of the child that are truly “ inborn.” It may also 
be pointed out that most present-day tests give more ercdit 
to the linguistic and symbolic, than to mechanical and other 
types of intelligence. We therefore expect (and find) a close 
relationship between success in such tests and success in 
school, for the child whose intelligence is of the practical 
kind has often little scope in a modern school. Your con- 
tributor writes more enthusiastically than wisely when he 
daims that by means of intelligence tests “the work of 
instructing the young will be changed from heartbreaking 
drudgery to a delightful occupation.’ A frequent cause of 
the drudgery of teaching is the unintelligence, not of the 
pupils, but of the teacher. 

In the past *‘ seven years of mental tests’ psychologists 
haye sought to refine our ideas of mental constitution and to 
provide more and more dependable tests of mental capacities. 
Jt would be a pity if tests so carefully evolved were carelessly 
used—another case of Dante and the blacksmith. Rough 
and ready estimate of intelligence by the teacher is valuable, 
and not new, but the teacher who uses standard tests for that 
purpose is as reprehensible as one who plays football on a 
bowling green.—I am, Sir, &c., 


day 


E. R. HaMILtron, 
University College, North Wales. 


PROFESSOR MARGOLIOUTH’S ANAGRAMS. 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.} 
Sm,—The reviewer of my work, The Homer of Aristotle, 
in your columns, to whom I cannot be sufficiently grateful, 
states that I am fitted to hold my own in any argument, 
f allowed a hearing. I hope that may be so; and if I should 
be assailed by any serious critic with legitimate weapons, 
I should beg leave to reply, cither to admit the objection, 
if sound, or to refute it, if unsound. I see no occasion to 
answer any criticism which fails to satisfy these conditions, 
and Mr. R. J. Walker’s letter does not satisfy them. Perhaps 
I may illustrate what is meant by Iegitimate weapons. 
Aristophanes charges the prologue of the Choephoroe with 
obscurity and tautology. No one has ever been able to 
remove these ; and had Aeschylus been alive at the time, 
a reply might reasonably have been expected from hiin. 
The prologues of Euripides are for the most part similarly 
liable to objection, as the hosts of emendations offered show ; 
but the weapon employed by Aristophanes is illegitimate, 
since it consists in substituting nonsense of his own for the 
words of Euripides. There would have been no occasion 
for Euripides to reply. 





+s . . “a. ' 
Similarly I feel no responsibility 


for Mr. Walker’s vetses, though I am prepared to consider | 


objections to my own. Aristophanes might well have 


defended his buffoonery on the ground that it was in place | 


But the same defence would not serve in a 
I am, Sir, &c., 
D. S. MArGoLiourn. 


in a comedy. 
philological discussion. 


88 Woodstock Road, Oxford. 


[To the Editor of the SpecTator.] 

Sm,—A great principle of criticism, once discovered, cumu- 
jatively proves itse!f by leading from one discovery to another. 
Mr. Walker. in last week’s Spectator has thus clinched Mr. 
Margoliouth’s epoch-making invention of the anagram by 
further and wholly convincing extensions. But a palmary 
discovery still waits to be revealed to an astonished world. 

The famous drama named the Medea has for centuries been 





falsely attributed to Euripides. It was written by ancther 
eminent hand. Take the first line :—- 
10 pcr’ "Apyots uh diarrdoar oxddos, 


and seek the tell-tale anagram. What emerges ? Why, 
Mapywrcoi8os, cxaid pds, py rdée. 
Plainly cxa:d ods, literally ‘* speaking left-handedly,” indicates 


the anagram. Translate ‘“ Inverting words, M........th 
told this tale.” 

But this is not all. Let us look once more at the 
opening of the Iliad, and we can discover a secret which Mr. 
Margoliouth, all too shy, has concealed from us. 

Mijvww Aede, Oca, Inrmeddew “Axo\jjos 

odr\ouévnv, 7} wval’ "Axacois Aye’ EOnxev. 
The first line can stand untouched ; but rewrite the second 
anagrammatically, and we get the astounding result, the 
real author of the immortal Iliad, 

Anya uvelny Av MapyorXr0080s éxeve 
* The inglorious memorial which Margoliouthos poured forth ! ” 
Inglorious indeed through three millennia; it has brought 
him no fame hitherto. How fortunate that he should still 
be with us to receive at last the homage of the ages! Onorate 
Valtissimo poeta !—1I am, Sir, &c., WALTER Liar. 
6 Sussex Place, N.W. 1. 


PEACE AND PROSPERITY BE 

RESTORED? 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 
S1r,—I am venturing to ask for the hospitality of your columns 
for the purpose of bringing before your readers the conditions 
of the award of £2,000 in 37 amounts (ranging from £1,000 to 
£10) for the best and most practicable answers to the question, 
** How can Peace and Prosperity be Restored in Great Britain 
and in Europe through International Co-operation?” The 
Competition is open to British subjects resident in any part of 
the world, and closes on June 28th. The conditions governing 
the award of the prizes are simple, and can be obtained on 
application to myself at 13 John Street, Adelphi, London, 
W.C. 2. A stamped addressed envelope should be enclosed. 
It is safer for intending competitors to have a copy of these 
regulations because, although simple, they must be adhered 
to. 

The aim of the Competition is, naturally, far more than the 
award of 37 prizes. It is, in fact, an attempt to induce think- 
ing British citizens to express quite freely their own ideas in 
regard to a problem which affects the future profoundly. 
The whole conception and method of the Competition har- 
monizes with a pure educational experiment. There is, and 
can be, no ulterior motive. The Committee is broad based 
and representative in every sense of the word. It is not 
intended to publish the names of the Judges until after the 
Competition has closed, but it may be taken for granted that 
they are such as will command the respect of every reasonable 
competitor. There is a danger that men who have given a 
good deal of time and thought to the question may think it 
rather unfair for them to submit their plans for compctition. 
If they are hindered by such a thought then they will be doing 
the Competition much disservice. They may rest assured 
that every good and reasonable idea submitted in any of the 
plans will be brought into the final result. On the other 
hand, it is specially enjoined that literary merit shall not 
determine the award of the prizes. The whole competition 
is, in fact, a real channel for ideas. In the three 
remaining, therefore, we hope that as many of your readers 
as possible will develop and submit plans.—I am, Sir, &c., 

ALBERT MANSBRIDGE 
(Hon. Director, British Peace Award). 

13 John Street, Adelphi, London, W.C. 2. 

|We hope a good many of our readers will compete, and 
obtain a predominant share in the awards.—Ep. Spectator.| 


HOW CAN 


weeks 


GROW YOUR OWN FOCD. 
[To the Editor of the Specravror. | 
Sir,—My good friend, Mr. J. G. Gilchrist, appears to be excited 
that I should go to the working man and say to him, ** Feed 
yourself and save your salary... Now, Mr. Gilchrist is a 
thinking man. He must see that if enough of that could be 
done, it would solve a lot of problems. He only does not see 
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that enough of it could ever be done. If he did, I have no 
doubt he would throw himself into the cause and help the 
matter on; and few, perhaps, could help more powerfully. 
Is it too much to hope that he will yet purchase the book I 
referred to, and actually study the case on which I am founding 
my appeal, which his letter shows he has not read yet? My 
appeal is to people to get to work and see what can really be 
done in this country on the same lines.—I am, Sir, &c., 
University College, Cardiff. J. W. Scorr. 


MAIDEN PRIME MINISTERS. 
| To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir, 
from abroad to the Spectator, challenging a statement then 
current that Mr. MacDonald was the first British Prime 
Minister to attain that position without having previously held 
Ministerial office. 
amples to the contrary. Having access now to books of refer- 
ence, I ask leave, in the interest of accurate record, to revert 
to the subject. Addington had not been in any Ministry 


before forming his own, but Bute was Secretary of State for a | 


few months before becoming Prime Minister. 
** maiden * Prime Minister was the Marquess of Rockingham.— 


I am, Sir, &c., J. 5S. 
Leeds. 
THE CLERGY REST AT MERROW, 
SURREY. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,-With your usual kindness, will you again allow me 


space, at this time, when many are making plans for their 
holidays, for a short letter that may catch the eye of some 
of your readers, who know how difficult it is for many of our 
poorer clergy to get away, for even a brief rest and change, 
owing to want of means? The Clergy Rest House at Merrow 
enables a certain number to obtain what they so badly need, 
and which would otherwise be denied to them. But as there 
is no endowment, it has to rely each year upon voluntary 


subscriptions and gifts for its maintenance, and a sum of 


£500 is wanted to supplement what the guests are able to 
contribute. The Committee hope that this appeal may 
find a response from some who will spare a fraction from their 
own holiday fund. Donations will be gratefully acknowledged 
if sent to Miss B. Kingsford, The Clergy Rest, Merrow, Surrey. 
--I am, Sir, &ce., Govrrey LAGDEN, 

Oatlands Chase, Weybridge. 

|The social and spiritual work of the clergy cannot be done 
by tired men. Therefore a place of rest for the clergy is a 
want which must be made good.—Ep. Spectator.| 


STRACHEY-GUEDALLA MYTH. 
[To the Editor of the Seecraror.| 

As no one of our young literary journalists seems 
inclined to take on a little job that ought to have been done 
long ago, I make use of the opportunity offered by Mr. 
Humbert Wolfe's review of A Gallery to do it for them. 
Alike in England and America the reviewers and paragraphists 
make a practice of treating Philip Guedalla as an imitator 
or parodist of Lytton Strachey. Few wilder things have. 
I submit, been said and passed on in our day. Mr. Guedatta, 
as the literary editors know, was writing essays in his own 
manner years before Eminent Victorians appeared. What 
have these two writers in common, unless it be their delight 
in a certain kind of subject? Is it suggested that Mr. Strachey 
Lrought a method of ironic biography into the literature 
that 


THE 


Sir 


possesses a Fielding, a Carlyle, a Disraeli—to name 
no other obvious examples? And what in any has 
Mr. Guedalla’s style to do with Mr. Lytton Strachey’s ? 
Does Mr. Wolfe imagine that the sentences he felt impelled 
to produce after reading * these have anything 
all like the Strachey As for 


case 


moderns ” 


in them at form or aecent ? 


the remark about Mr. Guedalla’s “ skill in the exercise of 
not being Mr. Lytton Strachey,” it has in it just as much 
relevance as Dr. Johnson's assertion that all claret would be 


port if it could be. I am, Sir, &e., S. KK. Rarcuirre. 


Will. NW. AL, 


2 Erskine 


The only other | : dep : 
| founded on a firm faith and permeated with a deep sense of 





Soon after the formation of the present Ministry I wrote | 


——. 


cee 


THE LATE MRS. SETON CHRISTOPHER 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.} ? 

Sir,—Many readers of the Spectator mourn in a common 
sorrow the unexpected and irreparable loss of Mrs. Seton 
Christopher, who died on May 22nd. Her writings in your 
columns and elsewhere were typical of the varied channels 
through which her wide experience and kindly understanding 
flowed. All who came in touch with her found the : 
quick, streng sympathy whether in joy or in sorrow, 
Her heme was one of friendship’s happiest centres, and 
from it her many interests and activities radiated east and 
west. That Melesina Christopher was a Lady of Grace of 
the Order of St. John of Jerusalem speaks for her War sery ice. 
In time of peace her music brought cheer to rich and I 


salne 


00r, 


| her love of Nature found expression alike in her sketches 


I suggested Bute and Addington as ex- | 


of Italy and her work in her little Chelsea garden. Her wit 
was spontaneous and original ; among any company outecame 
from her, at the right moment, the precise word or phrase 


which illuminated and fixed the impression. As a niece of 


| the late Archbishop Trench an inheritance of some gifts 








| out, even in an affidavit. 


| Queen’s Hall. 


was to be expected ; to these was added growth of character 
that shone through all she said and did, character that was 


duty. The memory she leaves is one of faithful service to 
her God and of loving kindness to her fellows.—I am, Sir, &e., 
OnE Wuo KNEW HER Many Years, 


“EVEN IN AN AFFIDAVIT.” 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.| 

Sir,—Lord Bowen said many good things: others are attri. 
buted to him. Your correspondent, “J. C. F.,” I think 
erroneously, assigns to him the observation that truth will 
I have always understood that 
it was made by his equally quick-witted friend, Mr. Justice J.¢, 
Mathew, when he was temporarily sitting as a Chancery judge. 
Your reference to it in your article of May 24th was thus 
correct.—I am, Sir, &c., ALBERT Gray, 


THE WOMEN’S INSTITUTES AND “ DESCANT” 
SINGING. 
[To the Editor of the Seecrator.] 

Sir,—Your interest in all that makes for the betterment of 
our social life tempts me to bring to your notice the Annual 
Meeting of the National Federation of Women’s Institutes 
which took place on May 20th and 21st in London at the 
The rapid growth of the movement, which 
started in this country in 1915 and now numbers 185,000 
country women in 3,085 Women’s Institutes, shows that it 
has met a real need and justifies the support given to it by 
the Board of Agriculture. 

New developments in Institute work are frequent. One 
very interesting advance in music during the past year is 
the development of ‘** Descant”’ singing. By accustoming 
village choirs to sing ‘** Descants ” or second melodies written 
round a familiar tune (instead of the more stereotyped * part- 
song’), Institutes are coming very near to reviving the 
Madrigal singing for which Elizabethan England was famous. 
For the first time last year the National Federation of Women’s 
Institutes, with the assistance of Sir Henry Lunn, organized 
an Institute visit to Switzerland. ‘The scheme was 50 
successful that this year it is hoped to arrange three tours 
of ten days each to different Swiss centres. The inclusive 
cost of each tour is from £10 10s. to £12 12s., and in some 


| cases Institutes are giving a tour as an Institute present to 


| 


| 


I am, Sir, &c., 

(Signed) Turreza C. RucKER 
(Chairman of the Berkshire 
Federation of Women’s Institutes). 
the 


a fortunate member. 


{Lady Rucker speaks to converted cars. We have 
greatest admiration for the work of the Wemen’s Institutes, 


Kp. Spee fator. | 
4 


THE ORIGIN OF ROTARY, 
| To the Editor of the Spvcrxror. | 
Sirn,—In the Spectator of May 3rd the origin of Rotary 
seems to be referred to Chicago and the year 1905, Let me 
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call your attention to the fact that in 1897 London already 
had a Club of similar, if not identical, character. In 1897 
J was in London in connexion with the affairs of a large 
\merican Life Insurance Company, of which Mr. D. C. Halde- 
man was the representative for Great Britain. In dining with 
Mr. Haldeman at the City Liberal Club in the summer of that 
vear he told me of his membership in a Club composed of 
one representative from cach trade, profession or industry. 
Hie felt honored that he, an American and the representative 
of an American institution, should be the member for the 
important Life Insurance He mentioned the 
weekly dinners and the five-minute talks each member was 
expected to make on the characteristics of the particular 
activity in which he was engaged. In fact the conversation 
arose from the fact that at the next mecting it was to be 
his privilege to address the Club on the mysteries of Life 
Insurance. I do not know if the particular Club in question 
still exists, but there probably will be many of its old members 
yho can add further details as to its relation to what after- 
wards came to be called Rotary Clubs.—I am, Sir, &c., 

G. H. CUNNINGHAM. 
Valley Cottage, N.Y. | 





business. 


STARLINGS AND BEES. 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sin.—IKXnowing you are interested in strange stories in Natural 
History perhaps you would like to have the following. A 
swarm of bees took up their abode in a hole in the wall of this 
house—the hole was about 6 ins. in diameter, and in the | 
middle of it protruded the waste water pipe which lets off the 
The hole had been occupied 





water from the kitchen boiler. 
for several years in succession by some starlings, who had 
built there, and they had got a nest there at the time. When | 
the swarm of bees came into it, it incommoded the starlings 
1 good deal, as there was hardly room for both. The 
bees crawled all over the little birds, and sat upon their backs, 
uit apparently there was no stinging. The starlings took no 
notice at all, but went on as usual with their domestic life. I 
ink the popping in and out of the birds worried the bees 
unvhow, the swarm stayed for about four days, and although 
they began to make their cells, they finally decided it would 
not do, so on the fourth morning they all cleared out and left 
the starlings in peace.—I am, Sir, &e., Eva O'MALLEY. 
Denton, Cuddesdon, Oxford. 


} 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. 

Georce MacponaLp.—The Rev. J. Gardner-Brown writes: 
Reading the recently published Life of George Macdonald and 
His Wife, I have been forcibly reminded of the following 
More 
than forty years ago I listened to a lecture by George Macdonald 
on * The Moral Drift of the Play of Hamlet,’ in a Church 
Institute in Nottingham. Of the lecture itself I remember 
nothing, but the words which followed it I have never for- 
Acknowledging a vote of thanks, Macdonald said | 
in the homely Scottish tones so characteristic of him: ‘ I'm 
getting an old man, and I don’t know how soon I may be 
but I would just like to say to the young men and 
women present that there’s nothing in all the world worth 
deing except following Jesus Christ.” 


incident which you may perhaps think worth printing. 


gotten. 


way, 


EMPLOYERS AND Repucep Ovrrut.—*‘ South African ” 


writes :—In your issue of March 22nd (just received) 
1 correspondent denies the truth of the statement made 
by Mr. Kiddy accusing Capitalists of cramping output 
and raising the price. A short time ago I got into 
conversation with a representative of a large home firm, 


and I asked him how it was with all this unemployment 
at home the 
exaggerating 
Africa who did not require implements and machinery of 
ull kinds, but could not and would not pay the exorbitant 
His reply was, ** Well, the truth is that 


prices did not come down 
if I said there was scarcely a farmer in South 


prices now charged. 


during the War manufacturers found out that they could 
make larger profits by a small output and high prices | 


than by small profits and large outputs; so they have all 
organized and arranged to keep prices up!” 


ca canny? 


as I should not be | 


How about | 


POETRY. 
STANZAS FROM “BATEAU 


By Arrucr RimBavn. 


IVRE.” 


As I was descending impassive Streams 

I felt no longer guided by the tows-men, 
squalling Redskins had taken them for targets 
and nailed them, naked, to painted stakes. 


I cared no more for any sort of ship, 
bearer of Flemish corn or English cottons. 
When with my guides the racket had died down 
at the stream’s will I drifted where I wished. 
* * * * 
And I have since bathed in the poem Sea, 
milky with the infusion of the stars, 
devoured its glaucous spaces where, pale wreck, 
a drowned man rapt and pensive sometimes falls. 
* * 
I followed for whole months the maddened waves 
like rabid herds at the assault of cliffs, 
not dreaming that the Virgins’ shining feet 
might force a muzzle on these snorting Seas. 
1 id 


I have brushed, you must know, such Floridas 


as none believe in, where the flowers are mingled 


with eyes of man-skinned panthers and where rainbows 


hang under sea like reins to wave-green flocks. 


I have seen bubbling marshes, huge fish-baskets, 
where in the reeds a whole Leviathan rots. 
Ruins of waters in the midst 


and the distances cascading to the gulfs. 


of calms, 


Glaciers, silver suns and rainbow waves 
and fearful strandings deep in dusky bays, 
where under red-hot skies huge serpents droop 
bug-eaten from trees twisted with black scents. 


I would have shown to children those gold fish 


of the blue waves, those golden, singing fish. 
The foam in flowers has blest my goings-out 
And sometimes ineffable breezes winged me. 


* * ‘ 
So I, lost boat beneath the hair 
flung by the tempest into birdless ether, 
I whom no Monitor or Ilansa schooner 
would have fished up the carcass mad with water, 


4 . | 
ol creeks, 


free, fuming, risen out of purple mists, 
who bored the sky that ruddy as a wall 
bears the good poets’ exquisite conserve, 
the moss of sunlight dribbled with the blue, 
who trembled, hearing fifty leagues away 
the rut of Behemoths and Maelstroms grind, 
eternal threader of the blue serene, 
I regret Europe of the ancient ramparts 

x x 6 — 
I have seen star-archipelagoes ! the isles 
whose madding skies lie open to the wanderer : 
do you sleep self-exiled in those endless nights 
Oh countless golden birds, Oh future Vigour ? 


I have truly wept too much. Dawns break the heart, 
all moons are vile and bitter every sun. 

Harsh love with raptest torpors bloated me. 

May my pen splinter! May I take the sea! 
I want no water of Europe but the cold 
dark puddle a sad-hearted child squats by, 
and launches out towards the scented dusk 


a boat as frail as a May butterfly. 


I can no longer, in your languor steeped 
Oh waves, pick up the cotton merchants’ wake 
nor yet confront the pride of flags and flaimes, 
nor float beneath the horrid eyes of hulks 

Late Summer 1871. 


Translated by E 


IGELL RICKWORL, 
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A BOOK OF THE MOMENT. 


— 


THE DIARY OF A COUNTRY PARSON. 


The Diary of a Country Parson: 
Woodforde, 1758-1781. 
(Humphrey Milford. 


The Reverend James 
Edited by John Beresford. 
Oxford University Press, 12s. 6d. net.) 
Mr. Beresrorp is to be congratulated by all lovers of the 
diary on a substantial find. The Diary of the Rev. James 
Woodforde is a charming book. It casts a spell and makes 
one say, if one is a woman, that the diarist was “‘a dear,” and, 
if a man, “ a really good chap, though an awful ass.” That 
is the test. The contents of a diary are no great matter. 
It is of no consequence whether the diarist “‘ pined unseen * 
or “ was on action hurled,’ whether he lived at Romford in 
the ‘sixties or in Rome in the Cinque Cento. An Emperor 
‘an write as good a diary as a batman or a barmaid. That 
sounds unlikely, I admit, but it is a fact. Shakespeare 
makes Dogberry boast that he can be “ as tedious as a king ” ; 
but all who really know the human heart are awere that a 
dustman may be far more tedious than a dictator. What 
is of vital import in the soliloquist of literature is his 
personality. 
not, the diary, though it deals with great men and great 
affairs at a great epoch, is cinders, ashes, dust. 

Mr. Woodforde is of the right brand, and so we glide 
through the Eden of his pages with the utmost enjoyment 
and are sad when we reach the end. Yet we carry away 
little or nothing, except the feeling that at heart England 
in the eighteenth century was a much less brutal place than 
is usually supposed, and that the Englishman both in his 
good and in his bad qualities was the same as now—and as, 
I expect, he was in the days of Alfred—a mixture of good 
nature and stupidity, coloured with a fine sense of justice 
and humanity, with a desire to do the fair thing by other 
people (including himself, be it well understood) and an 
honest determination not to be cruel, or arbitrary, or selfish. 
But though this is true, it still affords no explanation of 
what it is that makes a good diarist. Pepys is not a nice 
type of Englishman, but much the reverse. He is cynical, 


if not cruel, hypocritical, a humbug and a moral coward, | 


end willing to do anything and be anything in the ecstasy 
of not being found out. He loved to think he could show a 
face of dignity and good citizenship to the world, and then 
show that of a squalid and lascivious monkey to the pages 
of his seeret Diary. But again, this contrast, though so 
piquant and so intriguing, is not what we value in Pepys. 

We are fascinated by the man and by his power of telling 
us how he lived, end thought, and lied, and loved, and yet 
semehow always kept the fire of humanity burning in his 
heart. In spite of the smuts and the soot that threatened 
to put it out, it never did go out. Ina similar way we cannot 
escape from the fascination of poor dear Mr. Weodforde, 
though he is so much the opposite of Pepys. He records 
nothing and felt. nothing calculated to make us ask ourselves 
conundrums about the human soul, and wonder why the 


human metal can be at once so base and so bright, and a | 


fellow creature so sordid and so stimulating can be so fascin- 
ating and intolerable, an intellectual hero and a “ dirty 
hound” at one and the same time. Mr. Woodforde, though 
his Diary was not meant for the public, but was a little 
Confessional Box of his own, seems to have had absolutely 
no dark or disreputable side to his nature. He was an 
innocent without being a fool or even a prig. He was exceed- 
ingly fond of a good dinner and of good wine, and was not 
the least ashamed of being occasionally drunk, though he 
would have been very much ashamed of being a drunkard. 
There is not a touch of remorse or regret in his Diary. He 
was a good son, a good brother, and a kind-hearted man. 
Though quite shrewd and quite determined not to let any- 
bedy get the better of him, he was universally kind-hearted. 
He could go and see people hanged without having any 
s-atimental reactions about them, because he honestly 
believed that they were villains and had to be put away. 
At the same time, when he found an injured kitten, he did 
not stamp on its head, but took immense pains by a rough 
surgery of his own to cure the poor little animal of its broken 
lib In the ease of illness amongst his family. his friends 


———— 
or his parishioners, he never failed to play the part of a good 
Samaritan. 

There was only one very mild tragedy in his life. There 
was a “ Miss Betsy,” of whom he was obviously sincerely 
fond. As far, however, as one can make out from the Diary 
he was a very slack, though no doubt faithful, lover. There 
are a good many entries about seeing his “ dear Betsy» 
but there is no record of his ever having even kissed her, 
Curiously enough, in an epoch when kissing was so much 
in the fashion, only one kiss, as far as I can find, is recorded 
in the Diary. The fact that the young lady kissed was pretty 
is entered with the utmost simplicity and with as little feeling 
as the date. Even when Betsy, very wisely one would think, 
married someone else—he calls it jilting, but there is no 
record of anything in the nature of a real betrothal or engage. 
ment—there is not a touch of sadness or harshness in the 
subsequent entries. He speaks with no bitterness, and 
very soon is on lunching and dining terms with the lady and 
her husband. Clearly there was no ill will, and, though there 
was a touch of pain, there is no suggestion that his happiness 
was clouded. 

Still I have not made any real attempt to answer the 





If that is of the right brand all is well. If)! 











question: ‘ What is the quality that makes a diary inter- 
esting ?”’ Well, it is no use to keep riding round the field 
looking for a gap. I had better put my horse at the fence 
at once. I believe that the real thing that matters in a 
diary is zest—the joy of life, the power of the human heart 
to be moved, and deeply moved, by little things. Mr, 
Woodforde gets quite excited when he secs an enormous 
pig some nine feet long and so heavy that it has to be helped 
up on to its legs, and he makes the reader for the moment 
quite as excited as he was about the enormous pig. It is 
the same with his dinners and his suppers, and his pleasure 


in them. There is not the least feeling that he was a 
glutton, that he was angry with his cook if he had a 
bad dinner, or that he was luxurious in a bad sense. When, 


however, he has a good dinner and sits up playing cards all 
night, and especially when he has an outing, or what he 
-alls ** a scheme,” that is, a prepared picnic or piece of sight- 
seeing, he gets his joie de vivre by a few artless touches very 
easily over the footlights of his little red pocket book. When 
his funny old heart dances at the sight of a new wig or a new 
waistcoat, when he expresses his pleasure at going back to 
Oxford, at seeing his old friends and the Sir Joshua windows 
just put up in New College, one’s heart dances with him 
or rather jogs merrily along with him. Dancing is not the 
word for the healthy, hearty swing of the unwieldy parson. 

Isay unwieldy, though in reality he may have been a comely 
man. There is nothing in the picture of him by Samuel 
Woodforde, R.A.. to suggest that. he was otherwise than good- 
looking. At any rate, he looked like a gentleman, and was 
a gentleman, as one sees by his references to the Wesleyans 
and Dissenters. He was a Tory in politics, but, like so many 
Tories of his epoch, he was very liberal and very democratic. 
He took the side of Wilkes and held exceedingly liberal 
views as to the American Colonies. Yet when there was any 
question of his country being in a tight place, he was ready 
to do his part. In a word, as I have said before, he was a 
very typical Englishman. He was not awed by rumour or 
party catchwords, and, though he called himself a Tory, 
he found no difficulty whatever in entertaining Whig views. 
He would fire off a blunderbuss and give three cheers, appar- 
ently to himself, on the Queen’s birthday ; but the idea of 
any kind of extrayagant love or admiration of Royalty was 
alien to his nature. 

I have marked dozens of things in this attractive book. 
It is especially attractive to a Somersetshire man like myself. 
A West Countryman cannot but be thrilled by the account 
of the grotto at Stour Head, or of the building of Mr. Hoare’s 
red brick tower, “ erected to the memory of King Alfred, 
the inventor of trial by jury and the founder of the British 
Naval supremacy,” or sonic such words. However, enough 
of that. I will quote one page of the Diary to show its 
quality :— 

“ April 15.—We breakfasted, dined, supped and slept again eat 
home. Brewed a vessell of strong Beer to-day. My) 
Piggs, by drinking some Beer grounds taking out of ono of my 
Barrels to-day, got so amazingly drunk by it, that they were not 
able to stand and appeared like dead things almost, and so remained 
all night from dinner time to-day. I-never saw Piggs so drunk m 


two large 


‘my life. I slit their ears for them without feeling. 
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April 
home. 
petter than they were yesterday. 
and can by no means stand at all steady yet. 
y two Piggs were tolerably sober. : 
‘April 18.—Between five and six in the evening I took a ride to 
Honingham and buried one Willen, late a schoolmaster there and 
who died very sudden, being taken as he came from Durham. 
His son and daughter attended him to the grave and were much 
concerned for their father. Pray God comfort them. None but 
those that have lost their parents can feel that sorrow which such 
an event generally produces. . . . 
April 24.—Who should come to’my house about 2 o'clock this 
day but my cousin, Js. Lewis from Nottinghamshire, and on foot 
and only a dog (by name Careless) with him. Ho was most miser- 
ably clothed, indeed, in every respect. He dined and supped and 
slept at my house. He slept with my nephew in the yellow chamber. 
He looked much better than when we saw him in Somersett last, 
in health. ig 
That is a typical page, except that it does not sufficiently 
bring out the fact that Mr. Woodforde was, as his editor says, 
“a lovable being.” He was unquestionably that, and I 
for one look forward eagerly to the second volume, which 


is in effect promised us. J. Sr. Loe Srracuery. 


16.—We breakfasted, dined, supped and slept again at 
My two Piggs are still unable to walk yet, but they are 
They tumble about the yard 
In the afternoon 


m 


BOOKS. 


—_—_——sa—_— 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
Mr. A. E. Warre’s history of The Brotherhood of the Rosy 
Cross (Rider) contains an account of many remarkable 
alchemists and occultists in the seventeenth century, and quotes 





from many interesting tracts. The Rosicrucian Fraternity 
hid itself in mystery, and the records of it which survive are 
parables and myths ; but they are myths of some value, and 
even to the most seeptical they are exciting as fiction. Into 
what an atmosphere of credulity the first books on Rosicrucian- 
ism fell can be judged from King James the First’s Damon- 
ologie, which is this week reprinted in The Bedley Head Quartos 
(John Lane). King James argues in the following style : 
“Said not Samuell to Saull, that disobedience is as the sinne of 
Witch-craft? To compare to a thing that were not, it were 
too too absurd.” As a make-weight and illustration there is 
included in the same volume Newes from Scotland, “ declaring 
the Damnable Life and death of Doctor Fian, a nctable 
Soreerer who was burned at Edenbrough in Tanuary last.” 
The Book of the Queen’s Dollis’ House and The Book of the 
Queen's Dolls’ House Library (Methuen) are beautiful and 
The library includes two hundred minia- 


r 


fascinating books. 
ture books written in their authors’ own hands, and Mr. E. V 
Lucas’s catalogue of them quotes all the unpublished work 
written for the Dolls’ Hcuse by famous writers, and many of 
the selections they have made from their already published 
books. It becomes, therefore, one of the gentlest and quain- 
test anthologies imaginable. The Artist's London (John 
Castle) is a very uncritical collection of drawings by fifty 
contemporary artists ; but it contains good work, of course, 
and has three interesting prefaces. It seems to me that Mr. 
John Drinkwater has let his civie virtue get the better of his 
esthetic sense when he asks: ** What do the Charing Cross 
lamps in a fog suggest that is not more lucidly and therefore 
more beautifully stated on a clear night or in broad day ?” 
If we rid ourselves of fogs we shall certainly have rid ourselves, 
too, of a strangeness in the air, when men bear down on us 
like sudden gods and darkness broods on the streets. And 
Mr. Drinkwater surely might as well ask: ‘ What beauty is 
there in the night which is not more lucidly stated by day?” 
But fogs are a pest, and the civic virtues must be upheld : the 
sooner we are without them, the better ; but some regret will 
enter into our efforts to abolish them. 

Colonel Repington has published a new volume of his 
opinions on foreign and domestic affairs, Policy and Arms 
(Hutchinson). He also publishes a drama, The Life and 
Death of Marie Stuart (Hutchinson), which is written in very 
amusing verse :-— 

* Pardon, lovely Sweet, 
*Tis not of truths religious that I speak, 
But of things possible and the reverse 
In statecraft, that most fascinating art.” 
Perhaps, like Mr. Bernard Shaw, he found that blank verse 
took less time to write than prose. 

The New Theatre and Cinema of Soviet Russia, by Huntly 

Carter (Chapman and Dodd), is a book which has been long 


| dition of amazement and turmoil. 





Mr. Neville Cardus has written another volume of 
Messrs. 


awaited. 
essays on cricket, Days in the Sun (Grant Richards). 
Routledge send us an evcellent sociological monograph, 
The Unadjusted Girl, by William I. Thomas. 


THe Lirerary Epiror. 


THE COMPANION OF DRAGONS. 


William Blake: his Philosophy and Symbols. By S. 
Damon. (Constable. £2 2s. net.) 


Foster 


BLAKE descended into Hell and made himself familiar with 
devils. They were, he found, the true energies and fires of th 
universe. The God of the Old Testament, geometrizing the 
world out of chaos, deadening chaos, reducing it to form and 
matter, had no room for the will and poetry and true creative 
idealism of these devils ; he shackled them down and flung 
them away ; he cut them out of chaos, and there—the negation 
of life, the xévwua, the static and logical frame of things 
stood the World of Generation, the natural world, spiritless, 
heartless, cold. And God saw that it was good. 

So, in the main, said the Gnostics, too ; and beyond a doubt 
Blake had taken his conception from their teaching. At 
first it had been a useful transvaluation, and all transvaluations 
are useful which stagger lethargic men into doubting their own 
reason. But there was this difference in the quality of the 
conception as it came from the Gnosties ; they were, literally, 
a school of thought, and they initiated their pupils into truth 
by stages of experience. -First it was necessary to show them 
how ignorant and falsely-instructed they were, to strike them 
dumb, overturn their habits of mind, reduce them to a con- 
Hence the transvaluation 
God is Satan, angels are devils, Christus 
Luciferus verus. And this was the exoteric truth of the 
Gnosties ; this was their lowest initiation. Truth is really 
nothing so simple as announcing that black is white, or as 
pure intransigence ; and the Gnostics had higher initiations. 
But Blake, of course, though he insisted that he should be 
judged as a mystagogue, the last of the inspired prophets, in 
fact elaborated his systems fer his own entertainment, and 
had no adytum, no esoteric teaching, behind the views he made 


which Blake repeats 


public. The t-ansvaluation is therefore, in him, final; and 
it is the latest of his work. 
To an innocent mind Blake seems very puzzling; and 


readers have continually asked how far he believed in his own 
visions. Actually, except for individual perversities and that 
lack of responsibility which allowed him to make his private 
friends and enemies chief actors in his cosmology, and describe 
minor events of his material life as though they were universal 
catastrophes, he is easy enough to understand when we have 
learned the circumstances of his thought. From the beginning 
he had plotted out the course of his life and of his life’s work : 
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both were to illustrate, successively, the stages of mystical 
experience : (1) immocence; (2) experience; (3) rebirth ; 
(4) crucifixion ; (5) apocalypse. He was fortunate in having 
been brought up to a thorough knowledge of Swedenborg’s 
writings ; for by this tuition he became acquainted with the 
method of mystical vision and he was without the terror of 
mysticism which afflicts the generality of men. “I do not 
behold the outward creation,” he writes, orthodoxly: “ to 
me it is a hindrance and not action. It is as the dust upon 
my feet—no part of me. ‘ What,’ it will be questioned, * when 
the sun rises, do you not see a disk of fire, something like a 
guinea?’ Oh! no! no! I see an innumerable company 
of the heavenly host crying, ‘ Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord 
God Almighty!’ I question not my corporeal eye any more 
than I would question a window concerning a sight. I look 
through it and not with it.” Swedenborg has his Memorable 
Visions, and Blake imitates him with Memorable Fancies ; 
both converse with devils and angels, with dead men, with 
mythical hereces. And Blake has much to say that is true; 
a man so indoctrinated with Swedenborg could hardly fail to 
speak sometimes in great accents. He had studied, moreover, 
Jakob Boehme, Hermes Trismegistus, the Cabbala, the 
Bhagavad-gita, for idea: he had read Cornelius Agrippa, 
Paracelsus, and the works of several astrologers for substance 
and phraseology. His whole mental life was spent in the 
atmosphere of such books, and he assimilated them thoroughly 
to his own point of view. He comes, then, armed with bor- 
rowed lightnings, and to judge his personal value as a mystic 
we must see how he changes and restates their conception 
what, in brief, they meant to him. 

A very famous, and a very simple, example will serve. 
Swedenborg had accepted with joy the apparent limitation 
of our consciousness—we cannot conceive of God except in 
our own image; every quality we can attribute to Him is 
a human quality, all our knowledge of Him is human know- 
ledge. Of course, said Swedenborg, and God is man, the 
Great Man, the archetypical man. All the correspondences 
which we inevitably make between God and ourselves 
have ground, and, because (only because) of our reproduction 
of Godhead, our similarity to God, we can have communica- 
tion with Him. Of course, God is man: we were made in 
His image. 





| too good-natured and patronizing to 


Add to this the Cabbalistie myth of Adam | 


Kadmon, man as a whole, man as perfect, man as the measure | 


of things. and of Ain Soph, God absolute and unknowable, 
the first cause, Boehme’s Abyss. And what does Blake 
construct from all this ? 
“Thou arta man. God is no more. 
Thine own humanity learn to adore.” 

God is no more than man? Indeed, that is no doctrine for 
a mystic to hold, Let a rationalist hold that the very idea 
of Ged is included within man’s consciousness, the very 
emotion of God is a human emotion; but Blake, by his own 
protestations, has no place among the formal logicians. 
Yet this is no casual doctrine of Blake’s: he continually 
urges that humanity is even greater than divinity. 

But the truth is out : 
lectual. Behind his immense cosmography there is no power, 
no inspiration, no fire. How else could he proceed so pettily 
in his making of gods—turning “ your reason” into the god 
Urizen, turning “* sol’ into the sun-god Los, turning ** aeon ” 
into Eno ? How could he be so paradoxical at the gates of 
heaven ? It was natural in him that he should be tempted 
to spin systems from his prejudices and give so little passion 
to his religion; for he made humility a vice, and he never 
felt reverence or submission to be necessary in divine affairs. 
Ile was a man of great intelligence, and more than any 
Englishman of his time he was acquainted with the works 
of the great mystics: he could afford, in many ways, to be 
contemptuous of every man he met. Swedenborg had 
announced that a new dispensation was to begin in 1757. 
Blake was born in 1757 and took the prophecy to refer to 
himself. Always, always, in Blake it is individual opinion, 
individual rebellion, which he puts down as _ revelation : 
always, perhaps through his perhaps 


loneliness, because 


there was no one near him who knew even as much as he 
knew of the mysteries, he was encouraged to take casual 
errors for everlasting truths, and to centre, not only his 
own universe, but the universe of universes, in his own 
monad. his own limited awareness. 


Blake was, despite h'mse!f, an intel- | 








| 

The result of his lack of seriousness has shown itself i 
the fact that no one has been excited by Blake into seej : 
new visions, no one has ever wholeheartedly believed jn 
any word of his cosmology. Who has worshipped Enitharmon 
or Ahania? Who has felt, as he read the Prophetic Books 
that the process of creation, the problems of being ene 
suddenly illuminated for him? Certainly Blake’s cosmolo y 
is interesting; it has all the attraction of quaintnesgs = 
sportiveness, and we wonder as we read how he could Possibly 
have believed in it himself. But neither as mysticism nor 
as cosmology have his poems any but a reflected value. It 
was Blake who said of Swedenborg (biting the hand that 
fed him) :— 

“‘ Now hear a plain fact: Swedenborg has not written ono ney 
truth. Now hear another: he has written all the old falsehoods.” 
Now hear the truth: there is no word of religion, no word 
of philosophy, in Blake that could not be better read, written 
with more fire, more illumination, more truth, in these three 
teachers, Swedenborg, Boehme, Hermes Trismegistus: anq 
all that Blake has done with their words is to twist them 
out of recognition, and to stigmatize them with a_ pernicious 
and idle ‘* quaintness.” 

Then how shall we judge Blake ? Not as he demanded: 
we shall judge him innocently, as poet. We shall forget 
that he set up for a prophet and, reading his poems with 4 
new virginity of mind, we shall be amazed and shaken by 
their cleanness and apparent spontaneity. We shall read 
them as men of “ common sense” have always read them, 
not looking for symbol or instruction, open to all their lyrical 
beauty. Blake was a turning-point, a miracle, in the history 
of English poetry, and reasonable worship is his due. ‘ 

Mr. S. Foster Damon’s huge volume is designed admir- 
ably ; he has traced Blake’s ideas to their sources and has 
explained the poems by considering the analogies of mystical 
scriptures. It isa more thorough and more sound commentary 
than any previous one. Swinburne sprang at Blak e’s meaning 
by intuition, and naturally got it wrong; Mr. W. B. Yeats 
wove Blake into his own theories and interpreted him by 
his own mystical experience ; Dr. P. Berger was too sceptical, 
understand Blake. 
Mr. Foster Damon is more erudite than any of them in the 
books which Blake read, and he has found it far easier to 
illustrate the poems and compare them with their origins. 
Ife sees mystics, of course, as they bear upon Blake, and so 
Blake seems disproportionately large to him; but even to 
him Blake offers no final solution of difliculties. 

ALAN Porter. 
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The New Morality. 
3s. 6d. net.) 

The Morality of Birth Control. By 

of England.” (John Bale, Sons and Danielsson. 


NEW MORALITY. 


By Henry C. Day, 8.J. (Heath Cranton. 
“A Priost of the Chureh 
10s. 6d. net.) 


WueEn two books appear simultancously whose authors 
take opposite views on a controversial subject, the reviewer 
has only to assume the easy task of ring-keeper. The New 
Morality is an attack by a Jesuit on Divorce, a statement of 
the Roman Catholic ideals of marriage, has a chapter or so 
on the origins of marriage, and finally an emphatic essay on 
* The Curse of Birth Control.” Modern birth control, says 
Father Day, 

“‘is merely the reappearance, under a new name, of the old vice 
of Onanism. The crime stands for an inversion or perversion 
of function which, in or out of marriage, is abhorrent to science. 
The earliest recorded indictment of birth control is contained 


| in the thirty-eighth chapter of the Book of Genesis, where it 1s 


recounted that the Lord slew Onan because he did ‘a detestable 
thing.’ ”’ 

The “detestable thing’ of Onan, or ‘the thing which 
displeased the Lord,” was “ the voluntary frustration of the 
purpose of generation in the use and enjoyment of the act.” 

The greater part of The Morality of Birth Control and 
Kindred Sex-Subjects, by ** A Priest of the Church of England,” 
is, on the other hand, concerned with the refutation of exactly 
this proposition of Father Day’s. If the arrangement of 
the book itself is a little confused, the arguments are clear 
and conclusive. The author picks completely to pieces this 
orthodox Roman Catholic interpretation of the sin of Onan. 
His book is important because this story is the only generally 
acknowledged Scriptural pronouncement on this subject. 
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By C. H. HERFORD, M.A., Litt.D., Honorary 
Professor of English Literature, University of Man- 
chester. Foolscap 4to. Bound in grey linen. 6s. net. 
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SMITH, F.R.S. With 16 full-page plates and other 
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will be the standard authority on its subject.”—British Weekly. 
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GARDEN WORK. ee 


By WILLIAM GOOD, F.R.H.S. 6s. net. 

A practical manual, at once scientific and untechnical. 
All the ordinary branches of gardening are treated, 
and the subject is de alt with in all its aspects, from 
the study of the soil to such associated matters as 
floral decoration. It contains thirty full-plate illus- 
trations and many smaller ones in the text. 
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Having, not without humour, brought forward several 
parallel injunctions about the sin of numbering the people 
and so forth—commands to which none of the great Churches 
expect their children to conform—he proceeds to unravel the 
story itself. He points out, in the first place, that Onan’s rela- 
tions with his sister-in-law are forbidden to a Roman Catholic, 
and that therefore it is impossible within the Roman Catholic 
doctrine to say how he should have behaved, and, further, 
that the physical acts for which Onan is said to have perished 
by the hand of the Lord might under certain circumstances 
be performed by a good Roman Catholic with the sanction 
of the Church. Finally he shows in a manner which seems 
entirely conclusive that the indignation expressed against 
Onan was due to the secrecy of his refusal “* to raise up seed 
unto his brother.” His pretended conformity with the law 
made his brother’s widow still bound, and unable to make 
use of the freedom which the law allowed a Jewish widow 
if on his formal refusal “ to raise up seed unto his brother ” 
she and the brother-in-law went through a ceremony of 
repudiation. 

The arrangement of the book is somewhat peculiar, though 
to those using it as a book of reference it may seem convenient 
enough. The writer concerns himself, not with the desir- 
ability of birth control (of which, however, he is fully con- 
vineed), but with the question of its sinfulness or sinlessness 
to a Christian. ° He assumes that each Christian will appeal 
to some particular Caesar. That is either to the Roman 
Catholic Church itself, to the Anglican doctrine, to the 
authority of God’s will as expressed in Nature or alternatively 
in Seripture. Under exch of these heads he sets out fully 
the theological position with regard to birth control. 

The methods of the writing of the two books are in great 
contrast. The Jesuit denouncer of birth contrel, for instance, 
constantly surprises us with passages like the following :— 

“Now, this indulgence of the sex impulse—the strongest in 
human nature—without the justification and restraint of its end 
is the intrinsic evil of every venereal excess. It is the definite 
caus) or reason why human law in all ages has regarded these 
excesses us shametul, punishable, and unnatural offences.”’ 

This, he goes on. is the evil of birth control, which is there- 
fore * immoral, a sin of luxury against Nature, a * detestable 
thing, displeasing to God.” Those of us who have generally 
Jesuit writers as, at any rate, learned, painstaking 
logical will have to revise our opinions if Father Day 
becomes a voluminous author. Unlike “A Priest of the 
Charch of England,’ he appears to have no acquaintance 
with modern psychology or modern studies of comparative 
religion, though in another context he shows his acquaintance 
with the work of Westermarck. Why, then, in the name of 
having invoked Westermarck, tcl 
that all human law in all ages has regarded sexual 
excesses as shameful? If he had based his argument on an 
appeal to modern conscience and an assertion that they are 
But surely 
inter- 





and 


wonder, does he 


reader 


shameful, his plea might have been reasonable. 


to-day everyone who has in the slightest degree 





| rebuke to the penitent but tardy knight. 


his | 


e “ p cc 
their present ascetic attitude toward birth control. have no 


right to say that they have a logical or 
base for it, and in pointing out that their 
to it actually runs counter to their 
and equilibrist advice with regard to other aspects 
of the relations of married people. We believe his book 
will come as a relief to many Christians who are inclined to 
approve of birth control on grounds of reason and humanity 
They will be glad to find that, unless they are bound 
the “‘ say so” of the Roman Church, there is no theological 
objection to their following the dictates of reason. " 


Scriptural 
Opposition 
quite modern 


THREE 


The Dutch Library. 1. 
3. Mary of Nimmegen. 


DUTCH PLAYS. 
Lancelot of Denmark. °. 


Esmoreit 
(Gyldendal. r 


3s. 6d. net each. ) 
Tuese are happy gifts from the land of Everyman. Esmoreit, 
the earliest secular Dutch play, is cousin german to the legend 
of The Winter's Tale. It contains nearly all of Sidney's 
fauits. “ Yon shal have Asia of the one side, and Affrick 
of the other.” The translation, by Wardour Strect out of 
Greenwich Village, is perhaps too aggressive in antiquity, 
The action has no subtleties ; the design has something of the 
poetic melodraina of an early woodeut. The wicked uncle, 
the Christian king, the Sultan’s daughter, and the strawberry 
mark, should delight those dramatic crities who redress their 
perspective at Collins’s Music Hall. Lancelot, in Professor 
Geyl’s translation a gem of temperate transfusion, is 4 
diversion in the margin of a mediaeval romance, perhaps the 
most poctical of all three plays. The betrayed virgin tells hier 
one fault in the gentlest of fashions :— 


‘ 


‘a falcon nobly born 
From high upon this tree flew down, 
And picked one flower, only one, 
And after that never one more, 
Nor never took but that one flower.” 
This image is woven into the texture of the play and serves as 
It is revolutionary 
doctrine, ahnost blasphemy amid the sacred canon of romance. 
Mary of Nimmegen, ** who for more than seven years lived 
and had ado with the devil,” is rich and mature, with lurid 
stage directions perhaps reminiscent of an actual performance. 
It is a miracle play, in tone half-way between the tenderness 
of the Brome play of Abraham and Isaac, and the magic- 
lantern glamour of Peele’s Old Wives’ Tale. 
dant of Beatrice in the Miracle, and ancestor to Faust and 
Tannhiuser. Her uncle has dramatic forebodings rare in the 
drama of the fifteenth century. The Devil is accomplished 
in language :— 


Mary is a descen- 


“ 


She hath drunk up her wrath at one, 

And sits in wanhope like a stone.” 

There is movement, personal and local colour, a tavern scene, 
and a play within a play, “ for I have harde my unckyil say 
often tymes that a play were betier than a sermant to some 


| folke,” and so it proves. 


ested himself not necessarily in sex, but in the history of | 


the human mind and in social relationships, will see that 
such a statement is completely off the mark. It is a common- 
place that throughout the ages of mankind's history there 
have appeared to be two principles at work, both of which 
have at various epochs been considered sacred 
on one side, and the natural, worldly or hedonistic on the 
other. The result of each impulse has been excess—the 
Youi on his bed of nails, the Roman Saturnalia, and temple 
prostitution. Modern psychology has now shown us that 
these two were but opposite expressions of an excessive sex 
jmpulse. In morals the Greeks were the discoverers, not of 
the practice, but of the princip!e of the equilibrium, the golden 
mean. Simple and successful people had practised it in all 
ages, but, as with so many cther principles, the statement 
was left for the Greeks. 
of religion, modern psychology has re-cnunciated the principle 
of equilibrium in forms less compact and beautiful, but more 
fiexible and applicable to human life (han that of the Greeks. 
It is this modern re-emergence of tie Greek principle in this 
varticular branch of morality that informs the advocates of 
firth control. 

“A Priest of the Church of England” his 


has done 


scllow Christians a real service in showing that the Roman 
Catholics. though they have, unquestionably, a right to 


the ascetic, | 


Buried again beneath the asceticism | 


| seriousness ; 


“ This simple tale : *twas writ for love,” 
is one of the most precious relics of the infancy of drama in 
whatever language, and should grace the boards of the Old 
Vie without delay. 

These plays, with the charm and inconsequence of old 
tapestries and the artless fidelity of mediaeval wood-carvings, 
are notable ambassadors from a forgotten republic of letters. 

J. Isaacs, 


A FRENCH GLADSTONE, 


S. Jésus Christ. M. Edmond Bapst, 
2 vols. (Paris : Imprimerie Géncrale 


La Vie Humaine ce N. 
Ambassadeur de France. 
Lehure. 10 frances.) 

Tuts book recalis Mr. Gladstone’s incursions into theology. 

Both he and M. Bapst take their respective subjects with great 

both are frankly and completely uncritical; 

both are alive to the importance of religion, and profoundly 
conscious of the ideal side of life. It might be too much to 
say that this attitude is rare among public men ; Mr. Gladstone 
tells us that they are scldom sceptics. But it is difficult to 
imagine Lord Palmerston writing on Moses, or M. Clemenceau 
composing a Life of Christ. Mr. Lloyd George might conceiv- 
ably do so, but he belongs to a versatile race. 

Though his work professes to be purcly historical, M. Bapst 
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great moments in an ever-memorable chapter ot the war. 
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and good writing.’—-Datly Graphic. “ Mr. Freeman has | 
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deals with his sources with a certain naif freedom. The omis- 
sions of St. Luke, he informs us—among which he includes the 
Flight into Egypt, and the Raising of Lazarus —perplexed the 
Christians of the first age :— 

“ Consequently, towards the end of the first century of our era, 
a certain number of Bishops requested the Apostle John, the last 
survivor of the original disciples, to compose a fourth Gospel which 
should complete the former three.” 
This is certainly a new solution of the Johannine problem, and 
may be commended to the consideration of the Schola, In 
general, however, the writer’s purpose is to present us with 
a consecutive and chronological narrative of the human life of 
Christ. He does not touch either on dogma or morals : this 
is the work of the Doctors of the Church, who for 1,900 centuries 
have devoted themselves to it successfully ; in particular, he 
patriotically adds, in France. It is probable that his design 
is one which is incapable of realization ; the materials for it 
do not exist. Nor is it possible to avoid the questions on 
which he feels himself debarred from entering. With all its 
faults, Renan’s famous work is the nearest approach we have 
to a Life of Jesus. Bad is the best, it may be answered. But 
it is a book which has been uncritically praised and uncritically 
disparaged. Habent sua fata libelli, The last word on it has 
bot yet been said. 


FICTION. 
—@f—— 
NOVELS, PLAIN AND COLOURED. 


Little Mexican. By Aldous Huxley. (Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6:.) 
In Our Town. By Coraiie Hobson. (Th* Hogarth Press. 4s. 6d.) 
The Dark Night. By May Sinclair. (Jonathan Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
Eighteen Tales. By Louis Couperus. (V. White and Co. 4s. 6d.) 
No modern writer illustrates better than Mr. Huxley the 
truth of that often repeated, seldom realized proverb : * ‘Truth 
is stranger than fiction.” Not that his stories lack strange- 
ness ; they abound in it. But they are happiest, most truly 
themselves, when their persistent preoccupation with the 
raw material of knowledge ceases to be implicit and manifests 
itself in a concrete example. Sir Thomas Browne’s Vulgar 
Errors are amusing but inaccurate ; a contemporary encyclo- 
pacdia is accurate but often dull. Time after time Mr. 
Htuxley makes an inspired collation of the two, preserving at 
once the accuracy of science and the charm of fable. In 
Little Mexican Mr. Huxley’s use of these curious instances is 
more restrained than in his previous books. Indeed, the 
stories everywhere show traces of restraint. The conflict 
between the intellect and the flesh and their mutual disgusts 
reappear, but softened and allayed. The vertiginous outlook, 
the discontent with life which embittered the wit and sapped 
the emotional power of Antic Hay survive, but only as one 
of many moods. Instead of the frustrated hedonism, the 
nervous exhaustion stimulated into frenzy satirized in the earlier 
book, we find, in the principal story of the present collection, 
an utterly different attitude. The story of the Englishman 
who kept a beetroot farm in Limburg is unfolded with a 
wealth of observation and sympathy, and with an exquisite 
regard for the expanding consciouness of the child who 
witnessed it. Its progress is leisurely, marked by long 
digressions and profound general reflections that interpret 
life and bring it nearer instead of distorting and keeping it 
at arm’s length. Like most of the other stories in the book, 
* Uncle Spencer” ends sadly; it even ends tragically, for 
the simple reason that Mr. Huxley has permitted us to believe 
in his characters as actual persons in a degree he has perhaps 
never done since that early and beautiful story, “* The Death 
of Lully.” Emotion has ceased to be for him an artificial 
relaxation, looked askance on by the intellect, forced to 
reveal itself in fantastic shapes or in the guise of sentimentality. 
It is the natural accompaniment of this attitude of acceptance, 
an attitude which in no way excludes the wit, the satirical 
eye for current follies, the feats of virtuosity, even the sense 
of futility and disillusion, which gave distinction to his earlier 
work. All these are present in Little Mexican, tempered and 
thrown into relief by the addition of a seriousness which he 
always had, but which he has never until now quite acknow- 
ledged or made legitimate. 

Miss Coralie Hobson’s seriousness cannot be called in 
question. Her studies of provincial life are pared and stripped 
of every detail that does not directly minister to the portrayal 
of her characters, She will not allow on the fabric of art 





; ; ——$$_$__—_—_—— 
the charming gargoyles, the exuberant excrescences in which 
Mr. Huxley delights. It is difficult to criticize a work that 
does as successfully as hers what it sets out to do. Ina "ee 
hundred pages she gives a complete picture of the life lived 
by the wealthier people of a manufacturing town ; she turns 
them inside out, shows .their jealousies, their senerosities, 
above all their ulterior motives, with sympathy, with insight 
and yet without a point of view. There is no plot : the 
scenes merge into one another, the last page has precisely ag 
much significance as the first. One cannot speak too highly 
of the distinction of the workmanship, the reticence. the 
absence of manncrism, the sure taste that avoids all the cop. 
ventional story-teller’s lures and tricks to catch the attention, 
Reading In Our Town makes most modern novels 
Jaboured, or spurious, or pretentious ; by its light one can 
easily find a label, usually a derogatory one, for them, yet 
never one that recognizably fits it. This colourlessness jg 
in one sense its strength, in another its weakness : the balance 
the poise, the careful accent and emphasis, which make ‘ 
powerful appeal to that rather rare visitant, the pure aesthetic 
emotion, have less hold over a taste which, without being 
necessarily vicious or jaded, is attracted towards vehemence 
and singularity in incident and emotion. But since detailed 
criticism of Miss Hobson’s book seems to recoil on the head 
of the critic, one must revenge oneself by saying that in 
certain passages it is perhaps a little dull. 

IIad Miss May Sinclair’s novel in unrhymed verse, The 
Dark Night, been twice as long its effect would, we think, 
have been proportionately greater. That effect depends upon 
the contrasting and the sequence of certain states of mind, 
or perhaps of soul, in the protagonists ; and the force of these, 
though fully present and compulsive in the mind of the artist 
who evokes them, is scarcely indicated in the comparatively 
brief passages which she has allowed herself to give to each, 
She gives us their quintessence but not, somehow. the sense 
of their duration, and, consequently, of their difference. The 
transition from happiness to melancholy is apt to seem 
arbitrary unless both conditions are exhaustively described. 
Miss Sinclair’s diction is delightful in its purity and her 
rhythms are nearly always appropriate. Sometimes, however, 
the necessity of introducing into a solemn passage some 
mundane consideration like a taxi-cab disturbs illusion, 
just as an occasional tendency to repetition in the verse recalls 
the familiar reiterations of Hiawatha. But these are only 
small flaws in a dignified and memorable achievement. 

Readers of Couperus will not be disappointed in the 
Eighteen Tales, ably translated by Mr. Kooistra. Though 
written as it were to order, they show all his invention and 
vitality ; they have a quality of unexpectedness that reminds 
one of O. Henry. Couperus the man is a baffling, tantalizing 
figure. This collection shows him in many aspects, but 
never as a moralist. L. P. Harrwtey. 
THE TRANSACTIONS OF OLIVER PRINCE. By Robert 

Erstone Forbes. (Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d. net.) 

The youth of nineteen who fills the name part in this novel 
is an adept at keeping “‘ on the windy side of the law” in 
his adventures. It must be owned, however, that “* Trans- 
actions ” which result in so rapid an acquisition of wealth 
have, to quote once more the philosophy of Lancelot Gobbo, 
**a kind of smacks.” 

OTHER NOVELS.—To-Morrow and To-Morrow. By 
Stephen McKenna. (Thornton Butterworth. 7s. 6d. net.) 
—Those who see in Mr. Stephen McKenna’s trilogy, The 
Sensationalists, a brilliant picture of modern life, wil! admire 
this novel, which is quite up to the standard of its predecessors. 
Readers who dislike the whole series will rejoice in Mr. 
McKenna’s declaration that, not only The Sensationalists, 
but the characters in what may be called the ‘ Sonia’’ series, 
here make their last appearance. Ocean Tramps. By 
H. de Vere Stacpovle. (Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. net.)—There 
is very little that is new to say about Mr. de Vere Stacpoole’s 
stories of the South Seas. This volume contains the exploits 
of two white adventurers who try to win a fortune in the 
Pacifie with little hindrance from moral scruples. ‘The neat 
way in which this precious couple is in the first story “ sold” 
by superior rogues is extremely ingenious and diverting.—— 
Gone Native. By the author of The Isles of Illusion. (Com 
stable. 7s. 6d.)—A simple, unsentimental and thoroughly 
readable novel of the Pacific, set not in the usual Earthly 
Paradise of the Gilbert Island type, but in Melanesia, where 
the heat is really hot and the mosquitoes bite night and day, 
and a man’s beautiful native mistress is an old hag at 
twenty. The whole problem is treated intelligently rather 
than brilliantly. 
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“Go out into the highways and 
hedges and compel them to come in.’’ 


To-day there are many thousands in our country who have 
little sense of their need of God, partly because they are left 
unshepherded with apparently none who care for their spiritual 
interests. Hundreds of parishes with huge populations are badly 
understaffed. One Vicar writes: “I have been single-handed in 
this parish of 17,000 for the last six months.” 
than 200 Vicars who are in like case and who are known to 


C.P.A.S. 


Another Vicar with 11,000 people, all poor, said: 
By visiting 


He is one of more 


“In a 
parish like this it is the human touch that counts. 
people in their homes they come to realise that God cares.” 
There is a great and urgent need for more labourers to carry the 
message of the Gospel into the homes of the people. 


The Church 
Pastoral-Aid Society 


is helping to provide salaries for more than 1,000 Clergy, Lay 
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Oh, This Freedom! 


ATURAL beauty, that incomparable 
feminine birthright, has triumphed at last 


over Fashion’s artificialitics. The discriminat- 
ing woman of to-day is fully aware that it is neither 
becoming nor ladylike to hobble and limp her way 
through life. 

Babers were the first to grasp this delicate situation and to 
evelve a method of fitting shoes, whereby thousands of 
naturally rounded and shapely feet were delivered from a 
bondage that robbed vivacity of its piquancy and youth of 
its bloom. 

Babers method is simplicity itself, for by measuring the foot 
from hecl to ball, and not from heel to toe, the slender bones s 
and muscles of the arch are supported and strengthened. Yet, = 
although firmly gripped, the arch remains flexible and every : 
toe has its freedom. 

Moreover, whilst fulfilling every physical requirement, Babers 
Shoes leave nothing to be desired in handsome styles and the 
harmomous preferences of well-dressed women, 
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Let us send you our aflet which fully 
explains Babers principles. You are also cordially 
invited to view, without obligation, the numerous = 
styles we hold. We would impress the fact that : 
we have special fittings for narrow heels and carry 
six widths to every size. You will travel far and not 
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= find such comprehensive ranges, 
Fig. A shows the ay Babers 





Agents and Women Workers in all the great industrial centres 


of the country. It stands for Evangelical truth—for pastoral | 


its work. | 


visitation in every home—and asks for the co-operation of all | 


earnest-minded and loyal Churchpeople to carry on and extend 


Address: 


The Secretaries, Church Pastoral-Aid Society, Falcon | 


Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. 


i iy which supports the arch, S 
whilst Fig, B shows the ordinary 
method which does not. 
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BABERS 


309 Oxford Street, London, W. i. 
= (Opposite D. H. —: a | Ltd. Mayfair 26( 
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MOTORISTS, 


In buying tyres” 
mice ht 5 it is 
he miles you 


get for the money 


ou th 
matters. Duni 
Cords will yy 
u more miles 
at less cost per 
mile than any 
make of tyre 


fit Dunlop and be satisfied’ 


DUN 


CORD TYRES 


DUNLOP RUBKER f£O.. LTD., BIRMINGHAM. Branches throughout the world. 
C.F.H.0d 
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PROTECTION 
IN SUMMER 


is as essential, as during the 
rest of the year. 

The lightest, coolest and 
most efficient Weather- 


proof-Overcoat for 


Hot or Cold, Damp 
or Dusty, Wet or 
Windy Days is The 


‘ BURBERRY 


Practically weightless, it 
resists penetration by down- 
pour or drizzle. 
Airylight 
self-ventilating, it is 
and 


and = faultlessly 
cool 
comfortable on the 
st day, 


breeze 


close yet if the warm 
should change to a 
nor’-east wind, 


keen one 


needs no other shelter than 


THE BURBERRY 


HAYMARKET 
S.W.1 LONDON 





Garime nt 
“ Burbe S$.” 


& 
Burberry 


Every 
is labelled 


BURBERRYS 


Gurberrys Lid, 
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SHORTER NOTICES. 
THE MODERN WOODCUT. 


(John Lane. £2 2s. not.) 

If from among the numerous illustrations in this book one’s 
chief pleasure is in the examples of fifteenth-century German 
and Flemish work, it is not because contemporary artists 
have been neglected. ‘They are strongly represented. That 
many of their works have little artistic merit does not make 
their inclusion in the least irrelevant. However, to support 
his ease for the modern woodeut the author has certainly 
reproduced delightful work by Messrs. Shannon, Rodo, 
Vera, Gallien, Fry, the brothers Nash and others. Excep- 
tionally interesting, also, are the reproductions of work by 
Blake and Gauguin. The latter, by his masterly use of the 
craft, was unique among his contemporaries in producing 
woodeuts of tremendous power and lasting importance. 
No one could take exception to the author’s admiration for 
the work of Miss Raverat. It is, however, significant. For 
even here, although a balance has been achieved between 
the desire for expression and a sympathy for the medium, 
it is a balance which is also 2 compromise involving sacrifices 
which must ultimately be dangerous to artistic integrity. It 
remains, therefore, to be proved that so restricted and primi- 
tive a medium can ever express intelligibly the ideas of a 
highly sophisticated artistic age. Mr. Furst’s erudition is 
considerable, and his book will be essential to a study of 
this branch of art. 


By Herbert Furst. Illustrated. 


SCCIAL LIFE IN STUART ENGLAND. By Mary Coate. 
(Methuen. 6s. net.) 

Whether by reason of politics, Bodley, or Clarendon, the 
seventeenth century seems to belong to Oxford. Miss Coate, 
in the wake of Sir Charles Firth’s documented enthusiasm, 
has written a book indispensable to the social or literary 
historian, and eminently readable in itself. It is perhaps 
«a mistake to regard the Stuart dynasty as homogencous 
for this purpose. The Restoration makes a change too 
violent to have any but the deepest roots in the previous 
reigns. ‘The growth of psychology in the seventeenth 
century is seldom appraised rightly, and the effect of wars 
considered politically only. We now know more of the 
effects of war on youth, and perhaps that knowledge makes 


embroidery of the times more expert. Neither overloading 
nor under-illustrating, Miss Coate uses her documents to 
good purpose. Her historical balance always gives form to 
details hitherto used for mere curicsity. Vivid glimpses 
show us “over Balliol College a dingy, horrid, scandalous 
ale-house,” a naval chaplain noting “No prayers to-day, 
by reason of business,” and nurses forbidden “ to 


patients into public-houses to drinke with them.” An 
excellent bibliography makes one hope for an enlarged 


edition in which chapter and verse will be given for the 
many fascinating quotations. 


BEYOND THE HORIZON, and GOLD: Two Plays. 
Eugene O'Neill. (Caps. 7s. 64. net.) 


By 





FINANCE—PUBLIC & PRIVATE 
[By Our City Eprror.] 


DEBT REDEMPTION AND COMMON 
SENSE. 
[To the Editor of the Srecratonr.] 

Sir,—The City has a way of pretty accurately sizin 
up our various statesmen—or should the EXPression 
to-day be politicians? And it is generally admitted jy 
financial circles that the ex-Premier, Mr. Baldwiy 
commands respect for what may be termed his thoroych, 
sound and sane views with regard to everything per- 
taining to the national credit. This was conspicuously 
displayed in the Debt arrangement reached with the 
United States some eighteen months ago. All kinds 
of views were cxpressed with regard to our obligations 
to the States, but Mr. Baldwin had no difliculty at qj 
in perceiving that, provided America was prepared to 
fund on anything like reasonable terms, British credit 
and our good relations with the United States alike 
called for a prompt settlement. In that view-he was 
heartily supported by City opinion. Similarly, in the 
matter of Debt redemption, Mr. Baldwin never gaye 
ear for a moment either to the campaign for a Capital 
Levy or any other extrdordinary measures to rapidly 
reduce the Debt, or to the theories so eloquently expounded 
at the present reoment by Mr. Keynes for treating the 
Debt in light-hearted fashion and abandoning sinking 
funds, to provide moncy for promoting work for the 
unemployed. Instead, he took the statesmantike cours 
of simply maintaining a strong sinking fund, believing, 
amongst other things, that such a course would not 
only maintain national eredit, but would aid in 
time the conversion of the Debt into a lower interest. 
bearing security witha consequent relief to the Exchequer. 
The result, as know, has been substantial Debt 


ghly 


ve 


| reduction without undue disturbance. 
our sympathy more penetrating, and our inspection of the | 


entice | 


In these two plays Mr. O'Neill's genius seems to be mainly | 


theatrical, with little relationship to significant drama. 
a marvellous eye for a stage crisis he conceives his plays in 
terms of a series of crises, but he is quite unscrupulous in his 
choice of a road to their attainment ; he takes the short cut, 
arm in arm with some fine * fat parts,” and the primrose path 
in playwriting, as in other aesthetic activities, leads we know 
where. 


In Gold you have to swallow a sea-captain who thinks | 


With | 


These sane views were upheld by Mr. Snowden, and, 
indecd, formed the cardinal feature of his Budget. 
Therefore, the City was not greatly impressed by Mr. 
Asquith’s gratuitous suggestions In the debate last 
weck in the House to the cffect that there should be 
some great acceleration of Debt redemption, by individuals 
being permitted to surrender blocks of War Loans in 
their possession on the basis of the whole or a portion o! 
their Income Tax being commuted for a period of years. 
It was felt, indeed, that, in many respects, the proposition 
was thoroughly unpractical, no one to whom such anoffer 
might be made being able to calculate the duration oi 
his own life, to say nothing of the prospective movements 
in the Income Tax itself. An infinitely better suggestion, 
and one which, indeed, has been made in at least one 


|banking quarter in the City, would have been that 


instead of commuting Income Tax payments, holders of 


| Government loans should have the option of commuting 
| Death Duties on their estates. That is a form of taxaiton 


that a bangle he has found on a Pacific Island is of gold, | 


cnerusted with precious gems, although it is obvious to others 
that it is only twopenny trash. And then you have to believe 
that his ship sails from home without him while he is staying 
for a couple of minutes to bid his wife good-bye. 


Neither of 


these incidents is of minor iinportance ; they are the very | 


core of the plot, in each case leading up to tremendous sensa- 
tions that would justify, from a producer's point of view, 
this method of achieving them. But in cold print one per- 
eeives a skeleton that only an Elizabethan with the thunder 
and lightning of verse could endow with a semblance of flesh 
and blood. Beyond the Horizon is a study of two alien tem- 
peraments bound together in adverse circumstances ; Robert 
Mayo, a poetically-inclined fellow condemned to manage a 
hateful farm; and his wife Ruth, who desires romance and 
success. Sympathetic acting might inform these two poor 
creatures with some touch of tragedy, but here they are just 
dull, ineffective people. The first act gives the circumstance 
of their marriage. The second act (three years later) shows 
them unsuccessful and embittered. In the last act (seven 
years later still) they have sunk to hopelessness. And that is 
all. You do not watch them disintegrating under the play 
of forces beyond their control ; you are only told that thus it 
is, so you have to accept it, and this absence of dynamic 
development is not compensated for by any originality of 
character or distinction of mind. 





which undoubtedly directly invades the capital resources 
of the country, and, therefore, the only argument to be 
made in its defence is that the proceeds instead of being 
treated as revenue, should at once be applied to carr 
cellation of Debt. 

Without, however, in any way attempting to anticipate 
the deliberations of the Committee which is now sitting 
to consider the effect upon the general industry of th 
country, it may, perhaps, be useful to note one or two 
facts in connexion with the Debt which, while obvious 
enough, are not, perhaps, quite sufliciently recognized. 

The first point, I think, is to distinguish between the 
effect of the original creation of the Debt and the subse: 
quent effect produced by the service on the Debt. It 
is admitted by anti-inflationists, deflationists ané 
“ stabilizers ” alike that, originally, the creation of this 
War Debt for destructive purposes, raised in the 
manner in which it was raised, caused great inflation 
with many harmful results. Having been raised, how 
ever, not only have the loans themselves entered inte 
the very fabric of credit, but the annual service on the 
Debt (including sinking fund) of, say, £300,000,000, 
merely represents an automatic periodical transfer o 
money, the tax revenue received on account of the Debt 
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being disbursed in the shape of dividends almost as 
rapidly as it is received—in some cases even more rapidly. 
Incidentally, too, it is, perhaps, worth noting that the 
total sum received in Income and Super Tax alone 
more than exceeds the annual service on the Debt, 
while if the estate duties were added, the total is far 
exceeded. 

Now, apart from all considerations of equity, and 
looking at the matter strictly from the financial stand- 
point, it will be seen that any great and sudden wiping 
off of the Debt, such, for example, as is involved in a 

Capital Levy, would oceasion the most serious financial 
and commercial dislocation, while, in many directions 
its effects would be similar to those associated with violent 
deflation. In other words, if the service of the Debt 
in itself involves less strain upon industry than what 
may be termed fresh expenditure of an unproductive 
character, it follows that gradual rather than heroic 
and violent methods for reducing the Debt are likely to 


be those most conducive to the financial well-being of 


the community. That is why, therefore, the City 
approves of the sane methods of Debt extinction laid 
down by Mr. Baldwin and so far upheld by Mr. Snowden 
in his Budget, and why it disapproves alike of Mr. 
Asquith’s proposals for greater acceleration of Debt 
redemption and of the suggestions of those who would, 
for the time being, disregard Debt redemption altogether. 
—I am, Sir, yours faithfully,  Arruur W. Kippy. 
The City, June Ath. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 

An indication of the valuable work being done by 
building societies both as regards the encouragement 
of thrift and the assistance the *y give to the financial 
side of housing is provided by the latest figures of the 
Abbey Road Building Society. The 1923 figures of the 
society represented a new high record, the subscriptions 
and deposits amounting to £605,977, an inerease of 


£286,872 on the corresponding total of the previous | 


year. The amount of new advances made reached the 
high figure of £812,910, or £372,570 in excess of the 
total of the previous year, and a figure which has not 
been equalled in any year by any “building society in 
the South of England, according to the directors. In 
fact, so great is the demand for advances at the present 
time that the socicty has had recourse to bank loans, 
and the directors look to the replacement of this form 
of accommodation by increasing the share capital through 
the attractions offered. In respect of the year 1924. 
to celebrate the society's jubilee, the directors are paying 
a special bonus to holders of fully- paid shares of suilicient 
amount to increase the yield to 5} per cent. free of 
Income Tax. 
* cS s * 

Although there was some decline in net profits, Sir 
Everard Hambro at the recent annual meeting of 
Hambros Bank was able to report an increase in general 
business, while the excellent dividend of 18 per cent. is 
riaintained after setting aside the sum ef £120,000 to 
the Contingency Reserve Aeeount. In the balance 
sheet a small decrease is shown in the Deposits compared 
with a year ago, but Acceptances have risen by nearly 
£2,000,000, a movement counteracted to some extent by 
a decline under the head of Loans and Advances. The 
holding of cash as compared with a year ago shows an 
increase of about £900,000. 

* * * * 

T do not know what may be the experience of readers 
of the Spectator, but I should imagine from the cor- 
respondence which reaches me from many quarters 
that the ubiquitous moneylender was seldom more in 
evidence than at the present time, and one correspondent, 
on returning home after only a fortnight’s absence, 
found no fewer than seven “ generous ” offers of financial 
assistance awaiting him. It should, of course, be 


unnecessary to sound a word of caution with regard 


to all these solicitous attentions on the part of the 
moneylender, but I think that a good many scarcely 
realize the readiness of the ordinary banker to give the 
necessary temporary financial accommodation when the 
circumstances of the case are explained. A. W. K. 
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THE RECREATIONS OF LONDOoy 
PLAYS. 

Lyric, Hammersmiti.—Way of the World - -8.15—2 99 


[Last week of this excellent performance of Congreve's 
comedy.|} 


Lirrire.—Little Revue (2nd Edition) 6s oo 2s 


{A very neat and pleasing entertainment.) «.45 
ReEGENtT.—Romeo and Juliet os 82.15 


[An interesting but rather uneven pe rformance which rises 
to a high standard in the most significant scenes. The 
settings and costumes are specially beautiful.) 


Drury Lane.—London Life oe . 8.15—2.99 
[What hippened to thre: people who yearned "to live in 
London whon they did get there. A very clumsily buiit 
play which is only just saved from the boredom line 
by clever acting. fhe production is efficient but 


unint-re.ting.} 
FILMS. 
At Tue ALBERT Hatt (Daily at 8 p.m.).—The Niebelungs. 


{The pneumatic dragon that drinks and snorts fire is the star of this 
the scenery is the support, and the architects and artists who draic; 
it are deserving of great praise. The symbolical dream of ag te and 
black bird-shapes is one of the finest bits of film ever m . and t 
acting of the Saga, though unemotional, is in keeping with nd ignit 
of this interesting production.} woe 


Ar tue Broapway Cinema, Toorine (June 9th-11th)— 





Destiny. 
[This splendidly-acted German film is well worth a second visit, while tho 
who have not seen it should certainly be persuaded to do so, for jt jg 


not every day that the cinema offers one such beauty.) 
Ar tue Empassy Crnema, Hovtrorn (Daily at 2.80, 5.30 
and 8.30).—Jnfatuation. 


[This film has been so much bowdleri2 ed to suit that strange persor 


Eaglish censor, that it is hard to guess what its real nature w I 
extremely amusing sce es in the det ctive club indicate that the ¢ 
is a subtle skit on sleuth stories generally. The comedy hat Din 
Doq Morris, also in the programme, is a welcome change from y 


slapstick.] 
AT THE SuerpuerD’s Busu Empire (June 9th-14th).—Thy 
Country Kid. 
[Wesley Barry of the freckles, in one of his breezy little comedies 
cinema is worthy a visit if only because the building was © oted t} 
of those erected in 1923; and the orchestra, seating and project 
the finest in London.) 


PICTURES. 
Tur New Encutsna Art Crus, R.W.S. Gatreries, 5a Pau 
Maun Kast, 5.W. 1. 


[This year’s exhibition is varied and includes many intercsting w 
cor paratively unknown artists. Pictures by N. Ber L.. Amar 
IJ. Li Walton, M, Fisher Prout, R. Ihlee, Aletta Lewis, W. Robert 


oe Et he ‘Ibert White should be observed in particu 
Tur Govurpt. GALLERY, 5 REGENT STREET, S.W. 1 


{The retiable and speculative Summer Exhibition in this Hery includes 
an exceptionally well-painted oil colour (7) by I. Meninsky, some of 
A. E. John’s most expressive drawings, representative car s of Sarg 
and good work by Gi.bert Spencer, 5. J. es Henry 1 mb, Sir ( 
Holmes, Anne Estelle Rice and Glyn Philpo altogether a good ch 


for collectors. ] 
Tue LeIcesteR GALLERIES, LEICESTER SQUARE. 
1. Drawings, Lithographs, and Sculptures of Wild Animals, 
by E'sie M. Henderson. 
{The drawings and lithographs are vigorous and expressive in 
sculptures are merely drawings in clay. | 
Paintings of Country Life, by Frederic Whiting. 
[Clean, spontaneous, accomplished but uninspired 
3. Paintings and Water-Colours, by Paul Nash. 
[An important exhibition notwithstanding the fact that re Nash h 


at an individualistic technique too soon, His chnique does net 
adequately enough resolve the constructive side of his work ant 4 at times 
suggests acquired mannerisms applied to accepted subject matter 
vee Pal 
MUSIC. 
June 7th.—Hype Park.—Sing-song .. és 8.0—7.6 
{The League of Arts’ excellent open-air entertainments are 
resumed, They take place in the natural amphitheatre 
by the boat-houses on the north side of the Serpentine. 
The League choir gives this sing-song, in which it is 
hoped the audience will join.| 
June 12th.—WicMmore Hau..—Lonidon Trio 3.0 
(César Franck’s early and derivative Trio in F sharp 
(Opus 1). Historically interesting because the whole 
work is based on a single theme.| 
June 12th.—AgrouiAN HA ; wd 3.0 
{The Fiske University Jubilee Sing sors of Nashvi ilk Tennes- 
see. } 
y ° = =~ 
June 12th..-WieGmore Haui.—Piano and Viola a 


[Miss Myra Hess and that Paganini of our days, Mr. Lionel 
Tertis, who is a true master of his neglected instrument, 
Sonatas by Dohnanyi and Brahms. | 


LECTURES. 
June 7th.—Royat Instrirurion.—Mr. C. Nabokoff, on 
“The Historical Trilogy of Count Alexis 
Tolstoi ” os ae es - si 3.0 


June 9th.—Poryrecunic Haut, Recenr STREET. 
Mr. Allen Walker, on “The Tower ol 


London “3 “ =P .. 5,00 
[Popular lectures on Lon don “his tory are given daily at the sar 
time. Mr. Walker is also conducting morning and afternoon 


visits to historic buiidings. These are arranged by the Engl 
Speaking Union, and are open to all who are interested.) 
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a 
UARTERLIES. 
Tuz RounD TasLe.—Should We Guarantee a European 
Settlement ? ’ 
{This artic le draws attention to the risks of departure—as at the Lausanne 


xd established at Paris and Washington of 
for all critical neg t a iull British Empire Delegation. 
Imperial Governme at, if confronted with the necessity r 
treaty of assistant » France, would secure Dominion support for 
obligation is, however, left unsolved, ] 


from the 1 


eth 


Conference 


How the 





such an 


MONTIHLIES. 


porary Revirew.—Liberals and Labour in the House 


(ONTEM : 

by Isaac Foot, M.P. 

Causes of Liberal discontent with the Government are set forth without 
rancour, and there is a final plea for co-operation.) 

Eleonora Duse, by C. Nabokoff. 

iMr. Nabokolf had the advantage, denied to mest Englishmen, of seeing | 
Duse in St, Petersburg in 1891, and therefore remembers her Juliet, which | 3 
she played twice only, and never in this country, The comparisons with | 
Bernhardt are uncritical,| 


South African Race Problems, by William Harbutt Dawson, | 


Review oF Reviews (May 15th).—Wales and the Welsh, by 


Richard Hughes. 
(Mr. Hughes attacks popular and “ ¢ 
en he defines as an example of the 
it of dramatic developments in Wa 


ducated "' fallacies concerning Wales, 
Religious State. There follows an 
les, with particular reference to the 


P cr adoc Players.] 
FortNIGHTLY ReEview.—The Death of Lenin, by Mikhail 
Petrovich Artzybasheff. 
Of literary rather than political interest. The author of “ Sanine”’ is an 
uncompromising enemy of Bolshevism and not a detached observer. He gives 
an analysis of Lenin's character—* not a genius, not a fanatic, not a hero, 


not a criminal, not a demon, not a seeker of honours ’’—and finds the secret 


of his success in his cerebral diserder.} 
Political Tremors in the United States, by James Davenport 
Whelplev. 

Mr. Whelpley draws a parallel between 
business *’ in 1901 and the present Teapot Dome convulsion, 
Mr, Coolidge may be able to pull the Republicans through.) 

Things in General.—II., by Bernard Shaw and Archibald 
Henderson. 

The conclusion of an entert dialogue on topics which include democ- 
racy, anarchism, Communism, Mussolini, the staging of Shakespeare and 
st. Joan. Mr. Shaw expresses his belief that ‘ until the stancord of British 
dramatic poetry goes up sufficiently to scrap everything from Shakespeare to 
Shaw, Shaw will be among the Panjandrums,”’] 


(May).—The 


Roosevelt's battle with 
He believes that 


ining 


TRANSATLANTIC REVIEW Higgler, by A. E. 
Coppard. 

The peasants in this story 
sentimental ruralists nor th 


a well-written tale.) 


are neither the noble savages of one school of 
equally sentimental ignoble savages of another 


Ari Supplement. Sixteen | 
John Storr, Nina Hamneltt, | 


TRANSATLANTIC Review (June). 
Reproductions afler Picasso, 


and Brancusi. 
{The Picasso drawings, five in number, are of the period 19¢ 


Survey Grapnuic (May).—The 
Beals. The New Yucatan, 
Aspirations, by José Vasconcelos, 


by Ramon P. D. Negri. 
The whole of this issue of a New York mag 


3-07.) 


Obregon Regime, by Carleton 
by Felipe Carillo. Educational 
The Agrarian Problem, 

| 


azine is devoted to a survey of | 


Mexico under Obregon. Two of the writers mentioned are members of his 
Government, and the reader is entitled to doubt the impartiality of most | 

the contributions; but the statements of aspirations are interesting.) | 
NINETEENTH CENTURY.—Roumania and Bessarabia, by N. | 
Tituleseo. 

he Bucharest explosion and the subsequent charge ae the Belshevists 

ponsibility for it give an immediate “ news intercst ’ to this cae sige ate 

tement by the Roumanian Minister in London of his country’s case in the 


Transjordania—and the Mandate Farce, by Lord Raglan. 
4n excellent summary of the history and present condition of Abdalla’s 
gdom, Lord Raglan’s view of Britain's suiti- 
utly indicated by the title of his article.) 

True Cause of Trade 


Mr. Kitson finds his true cau 


pute with Russia over the left bank of the Dniester.) | 


record in Transjordania is 


Arthur Kitson. 
attack on | 


The Depression, by 


se in deflation, and makes a lively 


the policy established by the Cunliffe Currency Committce.] 
Buackwoop’s MaGazinr.—The Roads of the North-West | 
Frontier, by Major-General Sir George Scott-Moncrieff. 


ked by an Under-Secretary whether 


Twenty vears ago Sir George was as 








the Khyber Pass was not the only route from India to Afghanistan and Central 
Asia His reply, set down here, was an admirably clear description of the 
five great trade-routes of the North-West Frontier and the difficulties and | 
s that lie in their maintenance and development, rhose who share 
ler-Secretary ignorance will find thi rticle of considerable interest | 
ybody will find it stimulating.] | 
. : | 
A Sermon in the Abbey, by Major . Ardern Beaman, D.S.O. | 
Major Beama experiences of the resu of Gandhi's teaching in India | 
i be considered by readers of M iin Rolland’s latest book, rh 
has subtl but a very sincerity. ] 
\DELPpit.—A Letter of Anton Tchehov, translated by S. S. 
Kote eli insky and (Ki itherine Mansfield. 
iluabl dition te Mr Carnett’s collection of letters It was 
whe fehehov ¥ t thr » his brother Alexander, and ex 
, mor rectly than his stor were ever permitte d to expres hi 
ew th the Russian habits of self-pity and histrionism, | | 
He Liked Bournesouth, by L. A. Morrison. | 
I tru nably ¢ . a bour is hedonist.] 


lp 


“ big | 


securing | 


of entering into a | 





NINETEENTH 
CENTURY 











AND AFTER 
JUNE NUMBER NOW READY. | 3s. net 
RUSSIA’S NEIGHBOURS 
AND THEIR POLICIES; 
ROUMANIA and BESSARABIA, 


by the Roumanian Minister in London; and 
POLAND, by Prof. Roman Dyboski; 
AND OTHER IMPORTANT ARTICLES 

|\CONSTABLE LONDON BOMBAY SY DNEY; 
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Contents: _ JUNE, | 1924. _3 6 net 
THE BUDGET. By Sir — COLLINS, C.MG., MP. 


REPARATIONS AND SEC URI 

By Major-General Sir FREDERICK MAURICE, K.C.M.G., C.B. 
THE GERMAN ELECTIONS. By it ee BERNSTEIN. 
LIBERALS AND LABOUR IN THE HOUS 

By TISAAC FOOT, M.P. 
THE GREEK REPUBLIC. By Dr. WILLIAM MILLER. 
|} A SWISS VIEW OF BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY. 
By Sir A. W. WARD, Litt.D. 
ELEONORA DUSE By C. NABOKOFF, 
PROBLEMS. 


SOUTH AFRICAN RACE 

By WILLIAM HARBUTT DAWSON. 
PHILOSOPHY, By Professor A. C, PIGOU. 
OFFICE AND LITHUANIA 
, By VALENTINE J. O'HARA. 
THE NEW REFORMATION. 


| 
| 
| By The Rev. Dr. SAMUEL McCOMB. 
| 
| 


POETRY 
THE FOREIGN 


AND 


PROGRESS IN SIAM. By PERCY CROSS STANDING. 
DUCK, THE THRESHER POET, By G. H. GODWIN. 
FOREIGN AIPFAIRS GEORGE GLASGOW. 


By 
LITERARY _ SU PPI E MENT AND REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 
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“ When we have produced an antiseptic which can be taken internally without risk 
of injury to cell-tissue, we shall have conquered infectious disease.’ ’—Lorp Lister. 


‘YADIL’ and CANCER 


some cases of cancer stated to have been cured 

by ‘ Yadil.’ I am investigating these cases as 
best I can, for it is hard to get at the real facts. 
Distance, unwillingness of people to see anyone on a 
subject which is admittedly delicate, reluctance of 
doctors to give any information, make my task most 
difficult. But I believe that these were non-malignant 
tumours, wrongly diagnosed as cancer, 


ce an have reached me these last few days of 


HE origin of cancer is still a mystery. It has been 
said that many cases are only non-malignant 
tumours, and that operation predisposes the patients 
to cancer. Constipation, the curse of  civilisa- 
tion, is also blamed for the trouble. Others accuse 
food-preservatives as a possible cause, although some 
of these preservatives, like boric acid and the ben- 
zoates, are safe as used generally, and, who knows: 
they might even oppose the processes which lead to 
cancer. Certain writers, and I am one of them, believe 
that cooked and stimulating food may account for it. 


N one point all agree: The determining factor is 

unknown, and the explanations so far advanced 
are but speculations. No one really knows the cause 
of cancer. Otherwise there would be no excuse for 
the Cancer Research Fund. 


UT if the truth should be in any of the explana- 
tions advanced, then The Yadil Treatment sug- 
gested in The Yadil Book should be given in every case 
of cancer without exception, for the following reasons : 
It would disperse non-malignant tumours in a very 
short time, and render operations unnecessary in such 
cases. It would completely disinfect the intestines, and 
help to restore their normal action. This might posstbly 
arrest malignant growths and give the system a chance 
to reabsorb these growths. The complete change of 
food would give a rest to the stomach and intestines, 
and that in itself is an advantage in all conditions of 
bad health. 
Ts Yadil Treatment as described in The Yadil 
Book consists of a dose of ‘ Yadil’ three or four 
times a day, in some orange or lemon juice, and a diet 
consisting of nothing but water and fruit juices for a 
few days, then fresh fruits, nuts, and salads of lettuce 
and tomatoes, dressed with olive oil and lemon juice, 
and nothing else. Thorough mastication is essential. 
Nothing to drink during meals, and only water, 
flavoured, if desired, with orange and lemon juice, 


‘Y ADIL’ 


between meals. To this treatment I should have added 
irrigation of the large and smal! intestines with warm 
water containing at first a good proportion, say ten per 
cent. or even more, of ‘ Yadil,’ then less ‘ Yadil.’ This 
would remove any accumulation of morbid matter, 
which cannot but be injurious to the general health, 
Intravenous injection of ‘ Yadil’ in normal saline 
would also very likely prove of great benefit, and | 
hope that medical men will try it and let me know the 
results. Wherever the swelling is accessible, hot 
fomentations of ‘ Yadil’ should be tried, to reduce the 
area of inflammation. In cases of cancer with an 
offensive odour, frequent sprays or applications of 
‘Yadil’ in hot water will remove the odour 
immediately. 


CAN but suggest a treatment. It is for medical 

men to apply it, and modify it, if need be, according 
to experience. Even if the Cancer Research Fund, 
after years of laboratory research, were to evolve a 
treatment, what else could be done than try it upon 
cancer patients, and modify it, if necessary, in the ligh rh 
of experience? Why, then, ‘should not the same “ 
done with The Yadil Treatment for Cancer? 





N view of the results obtained with ‘ Yadil’ in such 

a wide range of diseases during the last seven years, 
and made known to me by some of the most eminent 
medical men, I had every right to suggest a Yadil 
Treatment for Cancer which is simple, inexpensive, 
safe, and based upon common-sense. It is certain to 
give splendid results in ail those cases of suspected 
cancer which in truth are only non-malignant tumours. 
In all other cases, it will put the tissues in the most 
favourable condition for successful operation, whea 
surgical intervention is considered necessary and 
possible. It will reduce pain in practically every case 


HE Yadil Treatment for Cancer offers great 

possibilities in other directions. Why should it 
not be tried, under medical advice, in locomotor ataxy 
Bright’s disease, diabetes, epilepsy, sleepy sickness, 
paralysis and other conditions which baffle the medical 
profession ? The results, positive or negative, if pub- 
lished through the medical press, would prove of 
untold value to suffering mankind. 


The Yadil Book, price 2/6, can be obtained from you 
Chemist or direct. 


ANTISEPTIC 


ensures the complete disinfection of the human system. 
* Yadil’ Antiseptic is prepared by 


Clement & Johnson Limited Research Medical Chemists 19 Sicilian Avenue 
London W.C. | and is obtainable from all Chemists at the following prices: — 





Liquid 2 oz. 2/9 6 oz. 4/9 Pint 12/- Quart 22/6 

Pills 50 2/9 150 4/9 500 12/- 1000 22/6 

Jelly (for diphtheria, whooping cough and tonsilitis) 10 '- 

The word ‘YADIL’ is registered. Pronounce it YAH-DIL. W.BP. 
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The Bible in the Empire 


Through its great Auxiliary, the Canadian Bible 
Society, the British and Foreign Bible Society is 
doing work of national importance in Newfound- 
land and Canada. 

The earliest version ever published by the 
B.F.B.S. was in the Mohawk language for a Canadian 
Red Indian tribe. This was in 1804. = Since 
then it has issued sixteen other versions for the 
aborigines, who now number 106,000. Some of 
these are printed in syllabic characters specially 
invented by missionaries, and are very costly to 
produce. 

The Society has also published three versions 
for the Eskimos of Canada and Labrador. 

Nor has it overlooked the needs of our own kith 
and kin. As early as 1807 it began to supply the 
Secripiures in English and Gaelic to the colonists of 
Nova Seotia. In the newer West as in the older 
East the Society is the main source for the supply 
of the Scriptures. Since then it has built a chain 
of Bible Houses from sea to sea, from St. John’s 
to Vancouver, and from these it issued 350,000 
copies of the Scriptures last year. 

Few people realize what a variety of nationali- 
tes are being welded together to form the Canadian 
people. To meet their needs over a_ hundred 
translations of the Scriptures are called for. The 
Bible Society supplies them all. 

Its representatives meet immigrants at the ports 
and follow them to their homes, offering them the 
Scriptures in their own tongues—often in diglot 
versions. 

Contributions will be welcomed by the Secre- 
taries, The British and Foreign Bible Society, 146 
Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 





Don’t forget Waterman’s 


Ideal for WHITSUN. 


There are many occasions when a Fountain Pen is 
iny aluable—for writing hurried notes and _ letters, 
signing cheques and documents in trains, hotels, 
boarding houses, etc. To have a Waterman’s Ideal at 
hand is to save time and much inconvenience. 


Waterman’s Ideal lasts a lifetime of 
vorkdays. It is the world’s best pen. 
you go away. 


holidays and 
Buy one before 


Ideal makes an 
see Waterman’s Combination 


too, that Waterman’s 
Ask to 


Remember, 
ideal Gift. 
Writing Sets. 


Watermans 


<LTISS> 


de ea 





Fountam Pen 


Three Types: “Regular” Type Presentation Pens in Silver and 
from 12/6; “Safety ’’ Type Gold. Nibs to suit all hand 
from 17/6; No. 52, “ Self Every pen fully guarante 
Filling” Type (with patent fa oS 
Lever), 17/6; No. 54, 22/6; Of Stationers and Jewellers: 
No. 55, 27/6: No. 56, 32/6; “The Pen Book” free on 


No. 58, 42/-. Clip-cap 1/- extra. request, 


L. G. SLOAN, Ltd., Che Pex Corner, Kingsway, London, W.6.2. 
Visit Stand No. 32, Canadian Section, British Empire Exhibition. 











LISTEN TO THE INARTICULATE PLEADINGS of the BABIES, who 
may be ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT 
unless you help us to eradicate their disease and give them an 
opportunity to become Men and Women worthy of our Race. 
464 Babies from all parts of the United Kingdom have been born free 
of Venereal Disease in the 
LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL AND HOME 
Harrow Road, London, W.9, since the new Maternity Dept. was 
opened, owing to the new and special treatment there provided. Please 
send a Denation to the Secretary to-day. £17,800 required this, the 

178th, year of its work. 


















Plate Powder 


__Soldeverywhere 644 26&46 4 





For cleaning Silver, Electro Plate &c \ 
Ge ddard’s 
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Welcome him home 
with something NEW. 


it, and so when it is time to go home 
look longingly forward to the change. 
But it you give them always similar kinds of 


at home—and the food cannot do the good it should. 


Now in their natural form these not at 
and dear and difficult to buy, 
easy-to-use form, in every bottle of 


spices are 





an a concentrated, long-m 


which is noth'e, more or less thar 


most delicious meat-flavouring 
meat dishes a new touch of charm—to lift them rig 
bottle costs only Qd. at any grocer’s. 


GOODALL, 





OST men’s work has a dreadful sameness about 


‘food 


it means they are just exchanging sameness at work for sameness 


So you'll do well to give a frequent change—offer something 


new occasionally—-and, above all, if you want your meals to be WAU lhl steed , 

. 4 . * rl . 4 “Oe ae he & 
relished and enjoyed, give them generous favour. ‘That is what a Ah Nadi te i 
everyone demands with food, and from time immemorial great ny 


cooks have obtained their finest effects with meats by the clever uve of fragrant spices. 


but you obtain all of the richest, in inexpensive, 


spices of the East. It offers 
ht out of the com: 


BACKHOUSE & CO. * 






they 


veewgnnesuant ring Alin 
iY) 

















all easy to mamage — seseesnsoceeenccssersseeseeee 


SOUP, Fish, 


Entree, J int, 


manage 


Cheese— 
: Yorkshire Relish : 
is wanted 
: all through 
itured essence of all the 
a sure Way to give your 
nonplace. 


the meal, 


A 2 .O-dr 
A 2,400-crop 


Get one next time you are there, 


LEEDS. 





























THE 


DEAN INGE 


writes for 
Che 
Morning Post 


RRANGEMENTS have been concluded 
with the Dean of St. Paul’s for the pub- 
lication of a weekly article from his pen to appear 
in THE MORNING POST every Thursday. 


The articles will cover a wide range of subjects, 
and we are confident that our readers will appreciate 
the independent outlook and the keen analytical 
mind with which Dean Inge examines and 
describes the problems and topics of te-day. 


Morn Che i 
Hos! t 


Order your copy to-day! 
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A MAN never knows he has 
nerves until he hasn’t any 
left. A chair is like that 
with its springs. A chair never 
talks about its springs till they 
aren’t worth talking about. 
Then it talks about them quite 
a lot. Listen to it. It becomes 
loquacious ! 

THE contentment of the 
Buoyant Chair—with itself, 
with you—is too deep for words. 
The secret is in the springs. 
But there are other things too— 
the frame as strong as any sea- 
boat; stuffing the best black 
curled hair and nothing else ; 
steel laths in place of cotton 
webbing and tin-tacks. . 


v/ ° 


—_ —- ——_— sa —— — 


EASY CHAIRS and SETTEES 

The name “ Buoyant” will be found under 

every genuine Buoyant Chair and Settee. Most 

good Furnishing Houses sell Buoyant Chairs 
at prices from Six Guineas 


Busyant Sales Dept., 
The Buoyant Upholstery Co. Ltd., Sandiacre, 
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PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


ESTABLISHED 18409. 
THE LARGEST BRITISH MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE, 


Assets th ee ee oe ee .. £50,000,000 
Annual Income .. a6 ee ee be £7 ,500 ,009 


The A.M.P. Society’s premium rates are lower than the average 
it distributes its whole divisible surplus annually among its poli 
holders, it values its liabilities on the most stringent basis arc 
it possesses in a unique degree the combination of a low expense 
rate, a high interest return aud a favourable mortali 

Those who desire to obtain their life assurance cover « 

net cost, with perfect security, are invited to investige 
claims. 


EVERY YEAR A BONUS YEAR, 
LONDON OFFICE 
73-76 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.c 4. 


W. C. Fisuer, Manager for the United Kingdom. 











An .absorbing story that “ae 
reveals the danger of ignorance 


The Veil 4» 
The Vision 


By WALTER M. GALLICHAN. 


Some years ago, in according Mr. Gallichan “‘a place in the 
very first rank of contemporary novelists,” the Glasgow /ierald 
stated that “ he brings lucid melody out of the deepest and least- 
heard notes of the whole diapason of human nature.” In his 
more mature work, “The Veil and the ision,” the author 
touches the very heart of life in an enthralling story of deep 
human interest. The inner thought and emotion of men and 
women of to-day are expressed with insight and courage in this 
powerful novel. 


288pp. 7/6 net. (Postage 6d.) 
At all Booksellers or direct from 


HEALTH PROMOTION, LIMITED, 


182 Efficiency House, Paternoster Square, London, E.C.4- 
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ROLLS ROYCE 
AIR TRIUMPH 


An extract from ‘‘The Aeroplane’’ of May 22, 1924 


“aA 


“ON THE AUSTRALIAN TRIUMPH” 


“By completing the Circuit of Australia Wing-Commander Goble and Flying-Officer McIntyre of 
the Royal Australian Air Force have put up a performance which may fairly be claimed as the finest 
flight in the history of Aviation. 

“On their arrival at Melbourne on May 19 they had covered 8,568 miles in 44 days, an average of 
about 200 miles a day, in 90 flying hours, or only a little less than 100 miles an hour over 
a course which faced every point of the compass. But they were not out to break records or to ‘ put up 
a stunt,’ as the modern phrase has it. Their task was to make a rapid survey of the coast of Australia, 
with a view to judging where coast-defence air stations may best be placed. 

““ They were not able to devote their time ashore to overhauling their machine and resting; they had 
to make notes, write reports, and interview local people as to the topographical and meteorological pecu- 
liarities of each locality. They had no prepared aerodromes. They had no prepared bases with spares 
and faci'ities for repairs. They just pushed off from Melbourne on a three-year-old Fairey seaplane 
with a Rolls-Royce ‘ Eagle’ VIII engine, flew round Australia and did their job. 

“ Without in any way detracting from such performances as the trans-Atlantic flight or the England- 


Australia flight, or the England-South Africa flight, or the more recent flight by M. Pelletier d’Oisy to 
Indo-China, one can say unhesitatingly that the Australian flight is a better piece of work than 
any of them. It has called for a more prolonged effort than some of the great flights of the past, and it 


has been done without the external assistance and vast preliminary organisation which alone have made 
the others possible. It was a plain two-man job, and it has won for the Royal Australian Air Force the 
admiration of all the World’s aviators. 

“Also, the durability and reliability shown by the Fairey seaplane and the Rolls-Royce engine 
(both of war-time design and largely of war-time production so far as material is concerned) under the stress 
of this continued work in tropical sun and rain have established once more the reputation of English 
aircraft design and material in the esteem of the aeronautical authorities of foreign nations, a 
reputation which must have been considerably shaken by the meteoric success of M, d’Oisy.” 

Rolls-Royce Limited, 15 Conduit Street, London, W.1 
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TESTIMONIALS FROM USERS 
CONFIRMING ALL CLAIMS 
MADE 





SATISFACTION 
4ND SECURITY 
ALL THE TIME 


Sold by all tronmongers and 


Patented in Chief Countries af the World, 










VISLOK 


Safety Triple Lock Nut in the World 


ay 
“ttigw 









WITHOUT 











EIGHT YEARS 
PRACTICAL USE 


VISLOK by the AUTOMATIC ACTION of LOCKING with an 
Ordinary Spanner makes THREE LOCKS which 


Interdependent whereby you get Certainty, Permanency, Security, ReliabHity of Lock. 


ere 






THOUSANDS OF 
REPEAT ORDERS 
CANVASSING 


Mode le Si , * Safety First ’’ Booklet post 
Garages. n 3 oe free, apply to VISLOK Ltd. 
tin. to 4 inches. Salisbury Sq., London, E.C.4 
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MAIL, FREIGHT AND PASSENGER SERVICES. 


London & Marseilles to Bombay, Karachi & Persian Gulf 
2. London to Colombo, Madras and Calcutta 
London & Marseilles to Ceylon, China, Japan & Austraha 
London & Marseilles to Port Sudan, East & South Africa 
5 London to Queensland 
London (cargo) & Southampton (passengers! to New 
Zealand & (by transhipment, passengers only) Australia 
ivia Panama Canal) 
United Kingdom (by any Atlantic line) via Vancouver or 
San Francisco to New Zealand, Australa and the 
South Sea Islands. 
London tone class only, third class rates) to Australia 
via Cape of Good Hope 


ADDRESS: 

1.2.3, 4 & 5.—For Passage, P. & O. House (Manager. F Hi 
Grosvenor), 14-16, Cockspur St., S.W1.; Freight or General 
Business, P. & O. & BI. Offices, 122, Leadenhall! St., London, EC 3 

BL. Agents, Gray, Dawes & Co., 12%, Leadenhall Street, London, EC .3 
J B Westray & Co., Ltd, 138, Leadenhall Street, London. 
3, or P & O. House (first floor General Passenger Agent 

James), 14, Cockspur Street, S W.1 
Union SS. Co. of New Zealand, Ltd., P & O. House (first 

General Passenger Agent, W.L James), 14, Cockspur Street 

ndon, S W.1, and for Vancouver Service, any office of Canadian 
Pacific Railway 
» & P & O. Service, Australia via Cape, 32, Lime Street, E.C.3, 
or P. & O. House, as above 
Societe Francaise Ps & O., 41, Boulevard des Capucines. 





Paris (Ail Routes) 
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‘CLUB. 
CHEESE” 


are a delightful com- 
bination of crisp 
biscuit and real cheese 


refined flavour. They are 
ideal for luncheon or 


dinner. Order a trial tin 
from your stores. 


Made onl, 4 
_ 
CARR& CO. 1m 
CARLISLE 


° FY 
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BISCUITS 4 
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THE COMFORT ROUTE 


NEW YORK & 
SOUTH AMERICA 


BY 
THE ROYAL MAIL AND PACIFIC LINES 


LuweJUN Attanuc House, Moorgate, E.C.2, & America House, 
Cockspur Street, S.W.1. VERPOOIL, Goree. BIRMING HAM 
112Coimore Row. MANCHESTER 5 Albert Square GLASGOW 
125 Buchanan Street, C. 1 SOUTHAMPTON R.M.S.P Buildings, 











VICE-ADMIRAL SIR LIONEL -HALSEY 
says: “I have never seen the ‘ Arethusa’ 
excelled.” 


: Patrons: 
THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND 
UEEN. 
President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WAL ES 


The “ARETHUSA” 


Training Ship and the 
Shaftesbury Homes 
URGENTLY NEED £12,000 


(THE BALANCE OF £25,000) 
TO LIQUIDATE A DEBT OF £9,500 AND TO PROVIDE FOR 
MAINTENANCE, } 
10,000 Boys have been sent to Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine. 
9,000 Boys have been trained for Civil Employment, and many 
hundreds have been emigrated to the British Dominions, 
| 1,100 Boys and Girls now being maintained. 
Chairman and Treasurer: C. E. MALDEN, Esq., M.A, 
Deputy Chairman: F. H. CLAYTON, Esq. 
Chairman of Ship Committee: HOWSON F. 'DEVIT T, Esq. 
Joint a H. BRISTOW WALLEN & HENRY G. COP EL AND 
heques should be made payable to and sent to 
THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & “ ARETHUSA ” SHIP, 
164 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 




















Prepaid Classificd 


Exhibition. 


N EW ENGLISH ART CLUB (Founded 1885). 
e : CONTEMPORARY PAINTING, 10—5 daily. 
| fa P ALL MAI EAST, near Natic mal Gallery 





Adbertisements. 








Sale by Auction, &c. 


| ae ee. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & 
| (Established 1744), 
24-35 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1, 
FORTHCOMING SALE BY AUCTION 
| Commencing each day at ONE o'clock precisely :— 
| JUNE 12th-13th.—ARMOUR and WEAPONS, also earty WOR KS OF ART, 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS and Oak FURNITURE, comprising the  propert 
of A, T. BUTLER, Esq., of Redeliffe Square, of ROBERT ATKINSON, Esq, 
36 Bedford Square, and of the late Mrs. RANDOLPH BERENS, 14 Princes Garden 
| S.W. 1 (sold by order of the Executors). 
Sale on view, Friday, June 6th, and two days preceding Sale (Tucs lay, Jun 10th, 
| from 12 o'clock), Catalogues may be had, 
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Appointments, &c., Vacant and Wanted. 





; aemmmameed TH ENDOWED HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


The Governors invite APPLIC ATIONS for the post of HEAD-MISTRESS on the 
retirement of Miss M. A. Broad, The School contains about 50@ girls. The candidate 
must be a graduate of a University in the United Kingdom and should hold a good 
Honours Degree. The duties of the new Head-Mistress will begin in January, 1925, 
The School is governed by a Scheme established by the Board of Education and is 
not rate-aided, 

The following is a copy of Clause 42 of the Scheme :—* Subject to the provisions 
of this Scheme, religious instruction under regulations to be made from time to 
time by the Governors, shall be given in the School in accordance with the doctrines 
of the Church of England.” ’ 

The salary will be £800 a year, rising by annual increments of £25 to £1,000, The 
Head- Mistress will not be allowed to take boarders. Candidates should send 20 copies 
(printed or typed) of their application and testimonials (which should not excet ad 
four) on or before June 20th, 1924, to the Clerk to the Governors, Any furthet 
information can be obtained from the —— gned, 

H. REYNOLDS, Clerk to the Governors. 

50 Old Christchurch Road, my .5. 


wT. MARY’S COLLEGE, UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM.— 
SENIOR TUTOR (Woman) required, Craduate in Honours (English), 
£250, resident.—For further particulars address the PRINCIPAL, St, Marys 
College, Durham, 


PPOINTMENTS found for Educated BOYS and GIRLS 

















wishing to adopt a business eareer—The BURLTON STAFF AGENCY, 
27 Manchester Street, London, W,1, Mayiair 5663, Free advice ; no booking tee 
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Applications are invited for the post of HEAD-MASTER of the above School, 
+ from the end of the Midsummer Term, owing to the retirement of Mr. W. G. 
notes 4. The School, originally the bolton Grammar School, is an old 
nat tion of 1524, with a recently increased endowment, and has 324 boys on the 
gister. New buil lings are in progress of erection, and the school will ultimately 
syide for about 700 boys. 
Applicants mus st be Laymen and be graduates of some University in the United 
ydom, and should have experience of Secondary School work. Salary £1,000 per 
oe amt, rising by annual increments of £50 to £1,500, subject to the regulations of 
hoard of Education regarding superannuation and “ abateme nt,’’ so long as these 
I 
cponiels not required in first instance. Canvassing the Governors personally 
or otherwise prohibited. Applications, stating age, training, expe rience and qualifica- 
, Laer be addressed to the CLE oR K TO. THE GOVE RNORS, 20 Wood Street, 
, before June 30th, 1924 
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TNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, ABERYSTWYTH. 
ONE OF THE CONSTITUENT COLLEGES OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WALES.) 

Applications are invited for the post of LECTURER IN LAW ata salary of £400 
Applications should be received before July 1st.—Further particulars 
obtained from the ACADEMIC SECRETARY, 


HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
BIRMINGHAM, 


per al num. 
ys to the post may be 


EDGBASTON 





THE LTD., 


invited for the appointment of HEAD-MISTRESS. The 
will be asked to take up her duties at the beginning of the 
Applications should be addressed to the undersigned, from 

obtained, before June 11th. 
H. KEELING, 


\yplications are 
ssful candidate 
tumn Term, 1924 
» further particulars may be 


w 


Secretary, 





199 Colmore Row, 
birmingham. 
[ MIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
FACULTY OF ARTS. 


PROFESSORSHIP OF GREEK, 
— for the Chair of Greek, 
£700 p annum, 
on on tole st, 1924, 


rhe Council invites 
Stipend offered is 
Juties will commence 


{pplications may be accompanied “a three testimonials and three references, 

| should be received by the undersigned, on or before June 21st, 1924. 
ndidates are requested to send fifteen copies of their application and 
mials 


ither particulars may be obtained from 
MORLEY, 


TRUST. 


GEO, H. Secretary. 





DEVELOPMENT 


k ANGOON 
v SECRETARY, 


ACCOUNTANT 


Accountant-Secretary. 


Trust invites applications for the appointment of an 
50 to Rs, 1500 per 


y Ra, 1250 per mensem, rising by annual increments of Rs. 
om, theree by annual increments of Rs, 60 to Rs. 1800 per mensem, Applicants 
{ possess the full qualifications of a Chartered Accountant. Preference will 
given to applicants between 30 and 40 years of age, possessing a University degree, 
training in a business office, Secretarial experience will be a further recom- 
lation Applications should be addressed not later than the Ist July to 
SSRS. OGLLVY GILLANDERS & CO., Reference 2288, Sun Court, 67 Cornhill, 
m, B.C, 3, from whom further particulars regarding the appointment may be 


iined. 
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| st: BARTHOLOMEW’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
NEWBURY, BERKSHIRE 


FOUNDATION. 


The Governors of St. 3artholomew’s Grammar School Founda tion invite Appli- 
cations for the Appointment of HEAD-MASTE . to begin duties on January Ist 
1925. The number of Loys in the School is 22 P ‘ 

Candidates must be Graduates of a British U niversity. 

Salary is £700 per annum, without house, rising by annual increments of £25 to 
£300 (subject to abatement of 5 per cent, for the remainder of the year 1924-5, and 
to superannuation deduction), 

The canvassing of members of the Governing 
will disqualify candidates, 

Applications with testimonials must be submitted not later than June 

Further particulars can be obtained from :— 

The CLERK to the 
St. Bartholomew's 
Newbury, 





liody either directly or indirectly 


16th, 1924, 
Governors, 

Grammar School, 
Berks, 





HEAD-MISTRESS is required for the Government Girls’ 
School, Accra, Gold Coast, Candidates, who should be not more than 32 years 
of age, should be Trained Teachers, with experience of :nfant school work and Domes- 
tic Science teaching, Ability to play games and knowledge of Girl Guide work 
desirable, Duties to consist mors in training of teachers than in actual class teaching. 
Salary, £480 per annum for first three years, thence £510, rising by annual increments 
of £3) to £720 per annum. Free quarters and medical attendance, and first-class 
paseage to the Gold Coast provided Applications and inquiries chonid | > addressed 
in covers marked “ C. A.,”’ to the SECRETARY, Board of Education, “Whit ‘hell, 
London, 8.W. 1. Scottish candidates should app oly to the SECRET ARY, Scottish 
Education Department, Whitehall, London, 8.W 














Lectures, Scholarships, er. 





RSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 


U NIVE 
SESSION 1924-1925 
THE AUTUMN TERM BEGINS on OCTOBER 2npD 
Prospectuses and full particulars of wie following may be obtained free (with 
the exception of the Calendar, price 2s, 6d., post free, 3s.) on application to the 
REGISTRAR :— 


UNLVERSITY CALENDAR, j DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH, 

FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE, SCHOOL OF TROPICAL MEDICINE, 
MEDICINE, LAW, AND ENGIN- } S¢ HOOL OF VETERINARY SCLENCE, 
EERLNG } St HOOL OF DENTAL SURGERY, 

SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE | DOCTORATE IN PHILOSOPHY 


DEPARTMENT OF CIVIC DESIGN, hELLOWSHIPS, SCHOLARSHIPS, 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERC! | STUDENTSHIPS, EXHIBITIONS, 
INSTITUTE OF ARCHAEOLOGY, | SPECIAL GRANTS AND PRIZES, 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, HALLS OF RESIDENCE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL STUDIES JOINT BOARD MATRICULATION 
SCHOOL OF LOCAL HISTORY AND EXAMINATION 


SCHOOL 


AWARD Of HIGHER 


ag hp Lp 


RECORDS, 
SCH0CL OF 
UNIVERSITY 
U NEY E R 


Three 


| 
| 
RUSSIAN STUDIES. | 
EXTENSION BOARD. 





SITY oF LO? 











KISH, 1923-24," by H, 


EXCAVATIONS AT J 
EXPEDI- 


‘FIELD MUSEUM 


Lectures on “ 
(for Oxford University), and 


4 Course of 
WELD-BLUNDELL 


TION TO MESOPOTAMIA,” will be given by Professor 8, LANGDON, M.A., Ph.D, 
(Professor of Assyriology in the University of Oxford), at The SCHOOL OF 
ORIENTAL STUDIES (¥insbury Circus, B.C, 2), on THURSDAY, JUNE 19th; 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 25TH; and THURSDAY, JUNE 267TH, 1924, at 5.30 p.m, 
At the First Lecture the Chair will be taken by Sir Denison Ross, C.1.E., Ph.D 
Director of the chool of Oriental Studies ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT 
TICKET, A Syllabus may be obtained on application to the unders igmed 


EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar, 











CATION COMMITTEE. 
“COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
t, SUNDERLAND. 


‘UNDERLAND EDlI 


AINING 
TOWER, 


DAY TR 
LANGHAM 
\p plications are invited for the following posts, vacant at the beginning of the 


un Term: 
METHOD. 


i 
LECTURER IN EDUCATION and MISTRESS OF SENIOR 
2. LECTURER IN ENGLISH; and 
LECTURER IN MATHE MATIC 5. (Preference will be given to applicants 


who can offer a subsidiary subject.) ‘ ; 
University and Training College 


Good Honours Degree of a British 
experience essential. , 
Salary according to the Burnham Scale, as varied by later decisions and 


ements, 
he Lecturers in Educ 
ial responsibility and 
Application forms are obtainabl 
returned not later than Wednes 
pplication, copies of three recent t 
to whom reference may be made. 
HWERBERT REED, 
Street, Sunderland, 


regarded as holding posts of 
£20 per annum, 
to whom they 
together with 

names of three 


ation and English will be 
paid an additional salary of 
from the undersigned, 
lay fune llth, 1924, 
stimonials, and the 


must be 
letter of 
persons 


Chicf Education Officer, 
Education Offices, 15 John 
May 2st, 1924, 


fete UNIVERSITY LIVE 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 


a LECTURESHIP in the Department 
Preference may be given to candidates 





OF RPO OL: 


An Appointment will shortly be made t« 
hducation at an ann mas salary of £500, 
with a training in i iok 
Appli ations, with th ame 
welve copies of thre testimonials, 
m whom further parties 


j io ESE OF NEWC ASTLI 


ul Science 

ol tees retere 
should be 
obtained, 


candidates so desire, 
REGISTRAR, 
10th, 


Wanted SECRETARY (Lay or 


nees and, if the 
in the hands of the 
on or before Tuesday, June 








s may he 








Clerical) to the Church Board « r inance, to be responsible for general work 
Board other than the accounts 1 in particular for raising subscriptions, 
it £400 per annum, but will depend on age and qualifications.—Apply to 
Diocesan Conference, earl Duildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne, before 








LONDON.—tThe Senate invite applications 
LKADERSHIP in SOCIOLOGY, tenable at the 





'NIVE RSITY OF 
{ for the UNIVERSITY | 


] ene School of Economics. Salary £600 a year. Applic: ations (12 copies) must be 
I ed not later than first post on June 25th, 1924, by the ACADEMIC REGISTRAR, 
{ hiv rsity of London, South Kensington, 8.W. 7, from whom further particulars may 


be obtaine dd. 





PPLICATIONS are invited forthe position of HEAD-MASTER 


of the Church of Eng lan i Grammar School at Guildford, Western Au tralia, 
Applic ants must be under 35, and ates of a University in the British Empire. 
Balary £1,000 per annum, te gether w it] nfurnished house and certain allowances, 
One second-class fsre to Australia will be paid. 
apelie itions, with statement of qualifications and experience, and three recent 
timonials, should be made before July 31st to Sir CYRIL JACKSON, K.U.K,, 





lh London, S.W. 1 


will date irom Jan 


St. James’s Plac 


The appointment 


uary Ist, 1925, 


i = O F LON DOR. 


ARCHEOLOGIE DE SYRIE” will be 
(Member of the Royal Academy 
UNIVERSITY 


Academy) at 
THURSDAY, JUNE 12TH; 


J NIVERSI 

A Course of Three Lectures on “ L’ 
given (in French) by Monsieur FRANZ CUMONT 
of Belgium and Corresponding Fellow of ee British 





COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower Street, W 1), on 

FRIDAY, JUNE 13TH; and MONDAY, i NE 16TH, 1924, at 5.30 p.m, At the 
First Lecture the Chair will be taken by EDWYN BEVAN, Esq., O.B.E., M.A, 
A Syllabus of the Lecture may be obtained from the undersigned, 


WITHOUT TICKET 


ADMISSION FR EE, 
EDWIN 


Academic Registrar. 


DELLER, 





COLLEGE, Salusbury Road, 

, N.W. 6; recognized by the Board of Education and Universitv of 
London, Preparation for Diploma in Teaching, University of London; Cambridge 
Teacher's Certificate ; Higher Certificate and Diploma of the National Froebel Union, 
Students eligible for Board of Education grants. For further particulars as to 
Hostels, &c., apply Principul, Miss KATHARINE L. JOHNSTON, M.A, 


fee GREY TRAINING 
London 





i: ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W. 15, 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14. 


Hon, Treasurer: Mr. W. H, Ogston; 
For information concerning Scholarships 
Education, apply to the Principal, 


Chairman: Mr. C, G, Montefiore, M.A 
Secretary: Mr. Arthur G, Symonds, M.A 
Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of 
Miss EK, EK, LAWRENCE 


Girls’ Schools and Colleges. 








YT INGHOLT CHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Lu HINDHEAD, SURREY 
Bracing climate Good education 
Miss bk. M. 8S. BATCHELOR (Oxf. 


HOOL SE 


Hoead-Mistress 





pus DOWNS SC 














Hiead-Mistress Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON Honours School of 
Modern Hist ville College, Oxford 
Rra ‘ir from Downs 
HE H 1 GH SCHOOL, TRURO 
CHAIRMAN: THE LORD BISHOP OF TRURO 
HEAD-MISTKESS: Miss DORA COATE, B.A. (1 Hons, in Classics, 
Large statf of University Graduates Seni varding-Houses, Three 
to the Universit the Head-Mistress. 





Leaving Scholarships 








H. 1@HBFi ££ &. DD, 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 
Principal—Miss WALL IS. 


Residential School for Girls rele.: “ Watford 


616, 


Private 





ry’WO Vacancies in Form preparing for Matriculation. Excellent 
tuition music, games, Reduced fees First-class School. South-east Coast, 
—LBox 1231, th clutor, 13 York Street, W.C, 2, 
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\ ENTWORT H. REGHORN CASTLE SCHOOLS 
BOURNEMOUTH DELEGIATS sc HOOL FOR GIRLS, Head-Masters: H. M. Rush, B.A. (formerly Head-Master of Mer, 

Chairman: Rev, J, D. JONES, M.A., D.D. Castle Preparatory School), and R. W. Fturton, M.C., L.A. PR Epa titan 

Principal: Miss M. DAVIE, B.A., London. SCHOOL, DREGHORN CASTLE, COLINTON. MIDLOTHI AN, prepares, ie 

3 


The School stands - in its own grounds of 10 acres, facing Bournemouth Bay, 


Entrance Scholarships. 
ir uspectus from the PRINCIPAL, Wentworth. College Road, Bournemouth, 


Lournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd, 
1T 
S 


‘ MICHA EUL’S, BOGN O 
WOODARD (CHURCH OF ENGLAND) SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
7 ACANCY offered musical Girl to specialize in piano and violin. 
First-class South Coast School, oe Fe neral education, Nominal feces. 





RK. 


Apply Miss Lb. A. WAKD, B.Se., Lady Warden. 








—DBox 1230, the Spectator, 13 York Street, W.C 
- rT E W T REE mm Oo U8 3.” 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Comfortable House Schoel in Much Hadham, Herts. Heaithy situation, 26 miles 
N. of London, All usual English subjects. Resident French Mistress. Music, 
Dancing, Drawing, Riding, Gemes. Very competent Matron, All simple bome 


comforts, Complete charge taken of children from abroad if required.— Prospectus 


on application to the PRINCIPAL, 
wT MARY’S HALL, BRiGHTON. 


AN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP of £50, and an Exhibition of £30 (both tenable 
i first instance for 3 years), will Le offe red to non-Foundation candidates in July 
next. Kntry formes (to be obtained from School Secret: ary) must rach the HEAD- 
MISTRESS before July Ist, 1224. 


wT. PAU L’S 
= BROOK GREEN, 


The NEXT EXAMINATION for FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS will take 
place on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, July Ist, 2nd and rd. These 
Scholirships exempt the Holders from payment of Tuition Fees, Application 
should be made to the High Mistress at the School, ‘The last day for the registra- 
tion of Candidates is Friday, June 20th. 


( VERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Farley Hall, 
(Formerly at Settle, 


N. Staffs, 650 fect above sea level. 








GLRLS’ 
HAMMERSMITH, 


SCHOOL, 
W. 6. 





Oakamoor, 
Yorks.) 





Iicad-Mistress: Miss Ek. M. PICKARD, M.A, (Class, Trip., Cantab). Boarders only. 





Sr ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, 
~ DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 

FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY, 
Head-Mistress: Miss MARGARET FLOOD, M.A, (T.C.D.), Classical Tripos, 


Cambridge. 
Fees: Daughters of Clercy, £30 a term; Danahters of Laity, £40 a term. 
Hursaries available for Clergy daughters ‘fulfilling conditions of the Foundation 
Scholarships to the Universities, 
Apply to the HKEAD-MISTRESS, 


ST. HELENS, COCKERMOUTH. 

BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS IN THE LAKE DISTRICT, Mountain 
and seaair, Principal: Miss WHEELER. Special terms for clergymen’s, ministers’ 
and missionaries’ daughters, LKniire charge if desired, 











| enemas HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 5. 
Principal “Miss PARKER. 

Roarding School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special attention to 
Lenguages. English Art, Music. Large grounds. Fees, £105 to £120 a year. 
(rteers’ daughters, £105 a year. 

—_ HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURSY, KENT. 
FOUNDED 1850, 
ee ae f Mises DRE NDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A., London, 
Principals 4 Miss VIOLET M. FIKE 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN ‘'S DAUGHTERS, 


(Resident only.) 
stands in 100 acres of ground, 
ATTENTION to MUSIC 

LANGUAGES, and 


11 miles from London, 
y ore ign Method), 


House 
SPECLAL 





LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN “r ROF ESSORS, 
| Fe SDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL 
A oo GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead. Principal, Miss CONDEK, 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A., Dublin. Thorough education on modern lines. 


Pupils prepared for adv: anced examinations and for the universilies if required. 
eautiful situation overlooking the bay. Good garden. Net Kall, Tennis, Bathing. 


eer BEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE SCHOOL, WEST 





KENSINGTON,—Boys and Girls from 3-14 years. Chairman, Mr, ©. + 
Montefiore, M.A. ; Hon, Treas., Mr. W. H. Ogston ; Secretary, Mr. Arthur Symonds, 
M.A.; Principal, Miss E. E. Lawrence, The School provides a healthy education 


m a wide and firm basis of interest, and a high standard of work is maintained 
without undue pressure or cramming.— For prospectus apply to = E. M. BAIN, 
Head- Mistres 3s, Froe bel Educ atic onal Institute, Colet Gardens, W. 14. 


Bons 








Schools and Colleges. 


S': JOHN'S SCHOOL, LEATHERHEAD.—TWO = Albany 
ie Scholarships, limited to sons of clergy, and 3 Non-Foundation Scholarships 
for sons of clergy or laymen, will be awarded by an examination held on Wed- 
vesday, July 2nd, 1924.—Applications of candidates to be sent to the REV, the 
HEAD-MASTER for Albany Scholarships on or befcre June 18th, and for Non- 
Foundation Scholarships on or before June 25th, 


NHURCHER’S COLLEGE, PETERSFIELD, HANTS. 
J Head-Master, F. FE. Woodall, M. A. F.R.G.S, (late of Gundle School). Fees, 
25 3a, 10d. per term.—All applications to the HEAD-MASTER’S SEC RETARY, 


\ TELLINGITON SCHOOL, SOMERSET.—Endowed Public 

School. 220 Boys in four Houses, Strong Staif of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates, Recognized by Army Council and Air Ministry. ©.T.C., Swimming, 4c. 
First-class Engineering Shops. Entrance Scholarship Examination July 9th. 
Inclusive Fees, £90 per annum.—For entry apply HEAD-MASTER, Wellington 
School, Somerset, or F. LEE MICHELL, Esq., Clerk to the Governors, 


7ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.— An Examination to fill Vacant 

Scholarships and Exhibitions will be held at the School on June 17th, 18th 

and 19th. For particulars apply iby letter ons’) to the BURSAR, The Bursary, 
Little Dean's Yard, London, 3.W. 

{ATERHAM SCHOOL (Founded 1811).—An Entrance Scholar- 

ship Examination will be held on June 24th next. Four scholarships of the 




















value of £40 each may be awarded ,-—For full particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


for Public Schools and Dartmouth, Healthy situation, 
playing fields on the slopes of the Pentland Hills, 
Courts, Swimming, &c, 


400 acres of wood] 
bese i land ay 
Workshop, Mus um, Tena 
uS 


UPPER SCHOOL AT CRAIGEND PARK, LIBERTON, ern 
Boys of 14 years and over prepared for the Universities and all P Ey IAN 
For fuller particulars send for Prospectuses of above Schools to the ‘SEC RES TAL 7 
17 Rutland Street, Edinburgh, or to the HEAD-MASTERS ane, 











, r PR Se. 

ING’S COLLEGE, TAUNTON.—Church of En; ngland Public 
School on the Woodarl Foundation, Boys prepared tor the Untversitie, 

and for professional and commercial careers, Chapet, Laboratories, Swim ting 
0.T.C. Inclusive tecs, £75 per annum,—for Prospectus, ctc., appty to the HEAT 
MASTER. : , 





Ss": BDMU ND’S SCHOOL, 
Vine healthy situation. High ground overlooking City, 
Twenty acres of playing fields. Se parate Junivur School, 
Preparation for Universities, oa ee 
For prospectus write to Rey. W. F. BU RA 


CANTERBURY, 


VSIDE, M.A., Head-Master, 








. . , ‘ YON ver oa . le a, 

7;= EDINBURGH INSTITUTION, founded in 1831, consists 

of Junior and Senior Schools, These provide education for ‘tine fron 
five years of age till they enter for the Army, the Universities, & Roardine 
House Master, E. Sparham, 1.A(Tlons.), Cantab. (College Blue, Cricket an 
Football), Edinburgh enjoys the healthicst and most bracing climate jn ¢ 
country.--For Prospectus, &c., apply to the SECRETARY, 21 st. Andrew Square 
Edinburgh. vig 





“+ OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER ” (Revised Edition), 

containing in a concise form the regulations relating to the entry of (ads 
(age limits, 13 years 4 months to 13 years 5 months) into the Royal Naval (; lege 
Dartmouth, with instructions as to how to apply, &c., and a full illustrated dese Tiption 
of life at the College. —GIEVES, Ltd. (Publication Dept.), “* Koyal Navy House.” 
21 Old Bond Street, London, W.1 





BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Educatiog 
Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £76 to Oxford, Fine 
buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Loathouse, ag 
Football, Cricket, Athictics, Swimming, Lowing, O.T.« Fees £81. Entranee 





Scholarships. March.—Appiy W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master 
a SCHOOL, WARWICKSHIRE. —A _ Scholaiship 
Examination for boys under 15 will be held on July 8th and Oth to award 


one Scholarship of £50 and two of £40 per annum. Al! entries muet be made by 
June 20th.—Details can be obtained from the Head-Master, W. F. BUSHEL, 
M.A., at above address. 


EAN CLOSE SCHOOL, CHELTENHAM.— Entrance 

ship Examination July 8th-10th. Two of the value of £60 (1 

to £30 p.a.), two of £40, two of £30.—Vor illustrated prospectus 
apply to the HEAD-MASTER 


i ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Recognized by th 
Army Counci!. Magnificent building in beautiful situation, 240 feet above 
sea facing Dartmoor, Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS, 
Head-Master: H. V., PLUM, M.A. 


YTOWE SCHOOL Scholarship Examination, 1924. 





ce Se holar 
lucing fee 
and particular 








Preliminary 














hk June 20th; final, July 3rd-5th. Particulars and entry forms may be ha: 
from the HEAD-MASTH R, Stowe School, Buckingham, 
Scholastic Agencies. 
YCHOOLS FOR s0 YS and GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS, 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION, 
Mosers, J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools 
and Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 


PARENTS by sending (free of charge) 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
J, & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 
Telephone ; Central 5053. 


and Trustworthy Information, 
idea of fees should be given, 


London, EC, 4, 


pros pectuse 
and rough 
143 Cannon Street, 





‘CHOOLS Information and _ carefully considered 
advice can be obtained from 
TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 


Scholastic Agenta, 
whe have many years’ experience and extensive informa- 
tion of schools, vocational training, and all forms of 
occupation at horme and abroad. 
Write for free bookiets “ON THE 
SCHOOL” and “ ON THE CHOICE 


7 VTese 


AREERS 


CHOICE OF A 
OF A CAREER.” 








GL CONDUIT STREET, LUNDON, W. 1. "Phones: Gerrard 3272 and 3273 
DVICE ABOUT SHOOLS, at 
E HOME or on the CONTINENT, and 7 TORS ESTABLISHMENTS 


DOMESTIC 


is given free 


ECONOMY SCHOOLS, 
of charge by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, TURING & 
86 Sackville Street, London, W. 1, Teiephone: Regent 4926, 
Educational Agents, Established 1873, 
Mesars. Gabbitas, Thring & Co, are personally acquainted with nearly all School 
Principals in the country. They will also be glad to supply full information about 
establishments giving a course of training in Domestic Economy, Secretarial Work, 
Agriculture and Horticulture. 
NO CHARGE WHATEVER IS MADE TO PAR ‘ENTS. 


Private Cuition, ke. 
‘HE PARISIAN SCHOOL OF FRENCH. 


sation, diction taught by the French method, At 
12 Orchard Street, Oxford Strect. 

/_ THE BEASLEY TREATMENT.—The only 
kK rational one, Cloth bound volume iree from E, J, Ketley, Tarrangowet, 
Willesden Lane. N.W, 


YHILDREN’S Hostel to open shortly, sole care of children under- 


taken.— Miss Be Bettison, Ass. Mistress, Park House School, Paig mton, Devon 


Botels, Bndros, Kc. 


{OUNTRY HOLIDAYS, NORTH DEVON.—Two Gentlewomen 
RECEIVE GUESTS in beautiful old Manor House; moderate terms; in 
reach ail noted beauty spots, Farm produce.—Miss TABOR, “ Lee House,” 


&e., 


co., 




















Grammar, conver- 
pupil’s residence, of 




















Caterham School, Surrey, 


rwood, N, Devon, 











£8 88. 
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¢ BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO residents enjoy Hotel 
Comforts with the advantages of a Hydro. Beautiful position on West 
tit ‘overlooking Bay and Pines. Masseur, Masseuse: Resident Physician (M.D.). 
Teled. : $4l. 


REAL SAVING.— WE TURN SUITS, OVERCOATS, 

COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive price list or send 
garments for free estimate, or we collect.—LONDON TURNING CO, (Dept, A.), 
16 Chardmore Road, Londen .N,16, "Phone: Dalston 4777. 





pT ms = . . 
OLIDAYS IN FRANCE.—Refined family can receive two boys. 
Perfect climate.—Prof. JACOB (B.A.), LES PIVOLNES, Vence (A!p. Mar.), 
France. 
VESTS received in private country house. 





Terms from 3} gns. 











week inclusive.—Apply DALGLEISH, The Lodge, Pembury, Tunbridge 
Wells. Phone 63 Pembury. 
ss 
Cours, &r. 
—_—_— 


caukes TRAVELLERS’ OLUB. 
President: THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
Chairman: THE LORD SAYE AND SELE. 
PRICE INCLUDES 14 DAYS’ HOTELS AND RAIL. 
£8 88. 14 days’ BELGIAN SEA-COAST, Excursions Ypres, 
Bruges, ete. 
LAKE OF LUCERNE, 14 days’ Hotels and Excursions 


£12 12s. AT 
Rigi, Burgenstock, etc. 


$13 13s. LUGANO for ITALIAN LAKES, MILAN, ete., ete. 
(1717s. VENICE AND ITALIAN LAKES, STRESA, GAR- 
DONE-RIVIERA. 
19 10s)5 MALOJA PALACE, ENGADINE. 
Hon. Sec., Col. Fergusson, C.M.G., 
8ar Albany Courtyard, Piccadilly, London, W. 1. 





WIR HENRY 
S PALATIAL HOTELS, 
TOURS INCLUDE 14 


wUBAHR, BARISTA D | 
SHORT SEA ROUTE, 


DAYS’ HOTEL AND RAIL. 


{8 &, 14 days BELGIAN COAST, with visits to BRUGES, ZEEBRUGGE, 
NIEUPORT BATTLEFIELDS, large hotel, return ticket. 

13 138. GRAND HOTEL, BRUNNEN, Lake of Lucerne. 14 days and journey. 

16 23. PALACE DES ALPES, MURREN, King of the Obcriand. 14 days 
and journey. 

£19 10s, MALOJA PALACE, ENGADINE, 6,000 feet above the sea, 14 days 
and journey. Golf, Lawn Tennis, Bathing, Fishing. The Finest Hotel 
in Switzerland, 

{15 15s, ATHOLL PALACE, PITLOCHRY, 14 days with return ticket from 


London, 
Booklet on application to 
The SECRETARY, 5 H.K., Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W.1, 





FURTHER DETAILS OF ESCORTED TOURS 
and Announcements of Steamship Lines will be found on page 938, 











Authors, @ppeturiting, &r. 
RoxaLD MASSEY, LITERARY AGENT, | 


Good Stories, &c., required. 
Send stamp for prospectus to— 
RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider 


‘ARN Money by Your Pen. Unique postal course: How 
to write, what to write about, where to sell, Expert guidance, real training. 
Illustrated booklet free.—Regent Institute (Dept. 85), 13 Victoria Street, 5.W. 1. 


OURNALISM AND SHORT STORY WRITING. — Private 
tuition by Mr. Robert Machray, the well-known journalist and contributor to 
Times, Fortnightly, Saturday, &c.—The Misses Neal & Tucker, 52 Bedford St., W.C. 2, 


A STHORS MSS.—Expert Typing at 1s. per 1,000 words, one 
carbon copy free. MSS, read and reported upon gratis. Cost of revision 
(when necessary) and submission to Publishers, &c., depends upon length and style ; 
terms quoted on individual MSS.—Send your work to the V, H, C. ROGERS 
LITERARY AGENCY, 143 Fleet Street, B.C. 4. 


UTHORS should forward Stories, Poems, Novels, Tales for 
Children, Plays, Films, Essays, Music, Songs.—Mr. ARTHUR H, STOCK- 
WELL, Publisher, 29 Ludgate Hill, London, No reading fees. Typewriting 
unessential, Established 1898, 
(ENTRAL' TYPEWRITING CO., 214 Bath Street, Glasgow. 
Post f Premier office for Typing, etc. Work done cheaply, beautifully, promptly. 
ree, 


[Ss. TYPEWRITTEN 10d. per 1,000 words. Carbon copies 3d. 
aYA per 1,000 words. Duplicating. Translations, Accuracy and dispatch,— 
MONA STUART, 14 Frewin Road, London, 8.W. 18. 


NYPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING. 
MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words, / 
Miss NANCY McFARLANE (“C’’), 11 Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff. 





Street, Doctors’ Commons, E.C. 4. 


























Y OUR SUIT, OVERCOAT, OR COSTUME turned and retailored 
successfully. Descriptive booklet and price list.—Leveson's Invisible Repair 
Co., Dept. Sp., St. Martin’s Court, Ludgate Hill, E.C.4, "Phone: City 1170. Wecollect, 





AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.— Your own Arms, 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work 
from £2 2s. Specimens sent fre.—HENRY B. WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, 


London, W. 1. 
RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT. —Highest Value 


2 assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel 
returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 
or otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 

8. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 


N ABSOLUTE COCKROACH EXTERMINATOR is 

“ BLATTIS,” Union Cockroach Paste. Complete destruction guaranteed 

by sole makers :—HOWARTHS, 473 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. Tins Is. 6d., 
2s. 8d., 5s., post free, or from Chemists, Army and Navy Stores, Boots’ Branches. 














An excellent present for a child is “ The 
Children’s Policy.” It provides now a life 
assurance which will become payable at 
death after age 25 at a low premium 
sharing in large profits. 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Mansion House Street, London, E.C. 2. 
W. Palin Elderton, Actuary and Manager 


No commission 


No shareholders 














| TO ANGLERS! 


| Two Invaluable Volumes Recently Published. 


SUNSHINE AND THE 
DRY FLY 


By J. W. DUNNE. | 
Cloth. Illustrated. Price 5s. net. | 

7 
THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF 


FLY AND BAIT CASTING 


By REGINALD D. HUGHES, 
Instructor in Fly and Bait Casting, and winner of upwards of 
fifty prizes in International Casting Tournaments. 


Large Crown 8vo. Cloth. Illustrated. Price 5s. net. 








Large Crown 8vo. 











A. & C. BLACK, LTD., 4 Soho Square, London, W. 1. | 
































Financial, &c. 
EFORMED INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) of 170 


Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment House Association, Ltd, 





P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W.1. 








Miscellaneous. 


sR EORS PURE Ain 5 
J NON-POISONOUS, MIXED READY FOR USE. In over 50 colours, 
Specially manufactured for the finest exterior and interior decoration, 

For patterns and particulars write— 

WALTER CARSON & SONS, Battersea, London, 8.W. 11, 














OOKS.—Cescinsky’s Furniture, 18th Century, 3 vols., £6 10s. ; 
Lawrence and Dighton French Line Engravings, 18th Century, only 1650 done, 

1910, 2 vols., £10 10s. ; Gulland’s Chinese Porcelain, 2 vols., 1911, 36s.; Slater 
Engravings and their Value, last Edition, £2 2s. ; Strickland’s Dictionary of Irish 
Artists, 2 vols., £2 28,; Haslem’s Old Derby China Factcry, 1876, £3 15s.; Lord 
Hamilton’s Blizabethan Ulster, new copy, 6s. 9d., pub. 1¢€s,; Dumas’ Celebrated 
Crimes, 8 vols., £5 5s.; Rupert Brooke’s Collected Poems, Riccardi Press, 1919, 
£2; Kelly’s London Directory with County Suburbs, 27s. 6d., 1923 ; Maupassant’s 
Novels, complete in English, 10 vols., £3; Green’s History English People, 4 vols,, 
1877, #8 3s.; Lord Morley’s Works, 15 vols., £15 15s,; Geo. Eliot’s Works and 
Life, 24 vols., £5 5s,—E, BAKER'S Great Bookshop, John Bright Street, Birmingham 


“7% LEAMS OF TRUTH THROUGH THE LAMP OF RIGHT 

THINKING,” by Effie Hogg, Director of the Society for Spreading the 
Knowledge of True Prayer. A useful book for students who have an appreciation 
of the power of Mind through spiritual understanding.— Published by the CRYSTA& 
PRESS, LTD., 4 Marble Arch, W. 1, 2s, 6d., postage 2d, 
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FROM MR. MURRAY'S LIST. 


THE MYSTERY OF 
JOAN OF ARC 


By LEON DENIS. 


Translated from the French by 
ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE. 
With Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 


“Tt is at once a book of high historical value and of profound 
literary charm, It omce again permits us to pass an hour in 
spiritual communion with a great soul—‘ next to the Christ, the 
highest Spir itual being of whom we have an exact record upon this 
earth. Sunday Times. 


JANE WELSH CARLYLE 


Letters to her a 1839-1863. Edited by LEONARD 
HUXLEY, LL.D. [hese letters are real treasure-trove.”’— 
he Observer. Second Edition in the Press. Illustrated, 21s, net. 


REMINISCENCES, 1848-1890 


3y MAJ.-GEN. SIR FRANC IS HOWARD, K.C.B., K.C.M.G. 
Sir Francis has led an exceptionally varied and adventurous life; 
his father’s position in diplomacy giving him the entree into the 
best society. With Portrait. l6és. net. 


ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE 


LETTERS OF. With forty-two additional Letters from 
her father, William Makepeace Thackeray. Selected and 
Edited by HESTER RITCHIE. “A delightful book—full of 
joyous things both new and old.”—Morning Post. Second 
Impression, Illustrated. 15s. net. 


GENERAL BOTHA 


By EARL BUXTON: “ He paints for us the portrait of a man 





ot infinite patience and sagacity, a born leader ot men. Illuminat- 
ing and valuable.’—Observer. Second Impression. Lllustrated. 
12s, net. 


MEMORIES AND FRIENDS 


By A. C. BENSON, .D., C.V.O.: “ This entertaining book. 
Dr. Benson’s intimate ‘he gives these memories a vivid- 
ness which will recall to hundreds the unforgettable things.’’-— 
The Times. With Portraits. lés. net. 


WONDERS OF THE HIMALAYA 


By SIR FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND., “ Full of interest, and 
sae ses all the glamour of the East.”—Daiy Graphic. With 
rontispiece and Map. Second Impression. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE HUMAN PARSON 


By the Rev. H, R. L. SHEPPARD. The Vicar of St. Martin- 
in-the-Fields here shows the true nature of a parson’s life and 
work. 2s. 6d. net. 





NEW FICTION. 


QUINNEY’S 
ADVENTURES 


By HORACE A. VACHELL 


Author of “ Quinneys’ ” “ The Hil',” “ Brothers.” 7s. 6d. net. 
“Further pleasant adventures ia the antique by the excellent 
Quinney. The writing is in Mr. Vachell’s most engaging vein and 

is really knowledgeable in ve—as the lawyers say—antiques.”’— 
Daily Mail. 








THE SHORELESS SEA 
By MOLLIE PANTER-DOWNES 


Fifth Large Edition now printing. 7s. 6d. net. 


PITY’S KIN 


By ROBERT VANSITTART: 
appeal to lovers of the true vintage of wit. 
most notable books of the season.”—Daily News. 


WHEN THE DEVIL WAS SICK 


By MAJ.-GEN. CHARLES ROSS, C.B., D.S.O.: “ A new sort 
ot mystery tale. I was b ffled right up to the end, and it, is 
not every book of ‘mystery’ that succeeds in doing that. 

Sketch. 7s. 6d. net. 


MONSIEUR DESPERADO 


By JOHN MELBURY: “A story of that dashing type of which 
Mr. Stanley Weyman is master. Mr. Melbury has an almost 
equal skill. . One cannot ask more in the way of excitement 
or romance.”—Daily News. 7s. 6d. net. 


DARE’S GIFT 


By ELLEN GLASGOW This is a very attractive volume of 
short stories in which Miss Glasgow's gentle and yet eerie art 
is seen at its best. ... A fascinating theme.”-—-7he Referce. 


7s. 6d. net. 








“This remarkable book will 
It is one of the 
7s. 6d. net. 
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Science on the side of the optimists and the angels 








q@, “Thoughts on this life and hereafter, 
interest.”—Daily Mail. 

@ “Each page is laden 
fruit."—Yorkshire Post. 


of exquisite 


with rare and_ refreshino 
@ “It fascinates and inspires 
pessimist.”---Liverpool Courier. 


and gives the lie to the 


@. “ Freshly, briskly, invitingly written . written 


| with the hand of a master of exposition.”—Dirmingham 


| Post. 
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| eternity.’ 


@ “An inspiring book . . he has not only the 
sense of proportion but that rarer quality the sense of 
"—Light. 





Third Edition nearly exhausted. Fourth 
Edition in the press. In demand all over the 


country. 3/6 net 
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SONGS OF FIELD AND FARM 
BY DOUGLAS ENGLISH 


The majority of these verses have already delighte 
country-lovers in the pages of P unch They are from th 
of a gifted and graceful writer to whom birds, bea a 
country have been a life-interest. 
“Mr. English is unique as a poet in combining hum: 
and imagination.”-—/imes. 
“Mr. Punch has a school of poets who 


, science 


always give 


us thoughts worth thinking and cra{tsmanlike versification. Mr 
English is a wise and witty member of this brotherhood.” 
Morning Post. 


Price 3s. 6d. net. G. BELL & SONS, LTD 
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A REMARKABLE 
BOOKSELLING SERVICE 


8. Any book supplied on the day of publication. 


2. Separate departments for beautifully bound 
books, second-hand and rare books, book-plates, 
and bcokbinding. 


We superintend the upkeep, classification, catalog. 
Sad cleaning of private libraries. 
4. We maintain a literary service bureau. 
5. We conduct a mail-order and telephone service wt 
gives immediate and intelligent attention to all orders. 


Send for Catalogues 
JOHN and EDWARD 


BUMPUS, Ltd. 
350 Oxford St., London,W.1 
*"Phones— Mayfair 1223 and 1224 
By appointment to H.M. the King 
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, 2 | SIR ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, 

y Reminiscences by the author of 3 A LONG LIFE’S WORK: 

3] HOURS IN A LIBRARY 1 oe Si ARCHIBALD "a% 

ie a . — 3y Sir ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, O.M., K.C *.R.S. 

5 SOME a IMPRESSIONS 4 With Photogravure Portrait. 8vo, . 18s. net. 

“ DY = The imes iterary Supplement In this autobiography Sir 

7 = _ ast —_— = | i Geikie ells the story of his long life with simplicity 
LESLIE STEPHEN 7/6 — a 

These reminiscences, written by Sir Leslie Stephen 
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in 1903, but never yet publishe d in book form, t 
of his youth at ¢ ‘ambridge, his visit to America during 
the Civil War, and his relations with such famous 
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A New and Important Book of Poems 


ROBERT GRAVES 
With a cover design by WILLIAM 
NICHOLSON 

A Remarkable Novel 

THE RECTOR’S DAUGHTER | 
by 

F. M. MAYOR 

Author of The Third Miss Symonds 


‘A fascinating discover) This book is far out 
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through the Circulating Library of The Times KS 
Book Club. And just when you want to read it. FY 
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BIG GAME AND PYGMIES: THE ExXPE- 
RiIENCES OF A NATURALIST IN CENTRAL 
semen FORESTS IN QUEST OF THE 















By CUTHBERT CHRISTY, M.B., C.M., F.R.GS., 
I.Z.S., etc. With an Introductory Chapter by Sir 
HARRY H. JOHNSTON, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., and 
with 120 Illustrations and a Map. 8vo. 21s. net. 

By HARRY CHARLES LUKE, Assistant Governor 

of Jerusalem, author of “The Fringe of the East,” 
etc. With Frontispiece in colour, Map and_ other 
Illustrations. 8vo. 15s. net. 
Lhe Sunday Times: “ It includes delightful descriptions and 
brilhantly sketched glimpses of the history of sites so far apart as 
Mount Athos, Salonika, Adrianople Constantinople, Cyprnu 
Jerusalem, and the cities of Transcaucasia ‘rere is nobo now 





vriting who has a brighter and more vivid descriptive touch than 
Mr. Luke.” 
WALTER PATER. POCKET EDITION. 4 Vols 


8vo. Cloth 3s. 6d. Leather, 5s. net. 


The Renaissance. 
Marius the Epicurean. 


Feap. net. 
Imaginary Portraits 
Appreciations. 





THE BLUE GUIDES. 
SHORT GUIDE TO LONDON. 


With British Empire Exhibition Supplement and Map, 


3 other Maps and 29 Plans. Edited by FINDLAY 
MUIRHEAD, M E.R.G.S. Feap. 8vo. 6s. net. 
Other volumes fully supplied with Maps and Plans 
LONDON. 14s. net. | PARIS. l4s, net, 
ENGLAND, lés, net. | SWITZERLAND, 15s. net. 
WALES. 9s, net. NORTH-EASTERN FRANCE, 
BELGIUM, 10s. net. | l2s, net 
NORTHERN ITALY. rHE FRENCH ALPS, 10s. net 
5s. net. [Shortly. NORM ANDY. s. 6d, net 
Shortiy 
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surely a form of madness to allow men and we 1 to. ‘approa ich it 
in the spirit of ignorance and unpre] dness whi ch has been usual 
during - last few ee 

any attempts to op ip the mag for ra inquiry into the 


married |i ‘fe have been opp 1 the result that 
people have been blundering on with eyes blint folded We now 
ma different age, and the cry “ Give us light” is being raise: 
hose troubled by Sex Prot lems and Perplexities. The two new boc 
by Dr. G. Courtenay Beale. 


WISE WEDLOCK 
(THE STANDARD VOLUME ON BIRTH CONTROL) 
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THE REALITIES OF MARRIAGE 


(A COMPLETE GUIDE TO ADULT MEN AND WOMEN) 


6/9 each, post free, or both vols. for 12/6 
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= cover the complete field, and will soive every Ccifficulty likely to worry 
= : 
husbands and wives. No one who already ts, or who contemplates 
= marriage can afford to be without them. 
= The Spectator says: “ Particularly sensible and helpful. 
E . «+ « The best books of this sort which have come 
to our notice.” 
Send now cheque or P.( a? id the oks will reach you by 
returs post. 
182 Efficiency House, Paternoster Square, E.C. 4. 
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CHILDREN’S BIBLE ' 


In various Cloth and Leather 
Bindings from 4s net, 
School Edition 2s 6d. 


Arranged by 

NAIRNE, D.D. 

SIR ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH 
T. R. GLOVER, 


Prospectus on application 


THE LITTLE 
CHILDREN’S BIBLE 


In various Cloth and Leather 
Bindings from 2s net. 
School Edition 1s. 


M.A. 








qd, M. FABII QUINTILIANI INSTIi- 
TUTIONIS ORATORIAE LIBER I. 


Edited, with an introduction and a commentary, by 
F, H. COLSON, M.A. Demy 8vo. 21s net. 

“This edition of the first book of Quintilian has 
been prepared, Mr Colson tells us, under the con- 
viction ‘that seldom have sixty pages of equal imi- 
portance and interest lain so long neglected.’ 

The book is, in fact, a treatise on education from the 
nursery onwards until the time arrives for specialism, 
and is a picture of what may be called Roman public 
school life. As such it contains much that is highly 
readable. Mr Colson meets many needs: 
those of the scholar pure and simple, those of the 
educational historian, and those of the general 
reader, who may well be drawn to dip into this 
recovered classic..—The Times Literary Supplement. 


G@ CATALOGUE OF THE 
McCLEAN COLLECTION OF GREEK 
COINS IN THE  FITZWILLIAM 
MUSEUM. ny s. w. GROSE, M.A. Vol I, 


Western Europe, Magna Graecia, Sicily. With 111 
plates in collotype. Royal 8vo. £4 4s net. 


q, THE POEMS OF LEOPARDI. 


Edited, with an introduction and notes and a verse- 
translation in the metres of the original, by 
GEOFFREY L. BICKERSTETH, M.A. Demy 8vo. 
30s net. 

“This has much of the sweet melancholy of the 
original; it is more than a mere ‘ fruitful interpreta- 
tion,’ it is a service to Literature.’.—The Guardian. 


@, RECORDS OF THE BOROUGH 
OF LEICESTER. Being a series of Extracts 


from the Archives of the Corporation of Leicester, 
1603-1688. Edited by HELEN STOCKS with the 
assistance of W. H. STEVENSON. Published 
under the authority of the Corporation of Leicester. 
Royal 8vo. 50s net. 

“An epoch-making book for the historian, and a 
monument of enterprise and judicious selection.” 

The Leicester Advertiser. 


@, NIELS BOHR: on the Application of the 


Quantum Theory to Atomic Structure. Part I: The 
Fundamental Postulates. Proceedings of the Cam- 
bridge Philosophical Society (Supplement). Paper 
covers. Demy 8vo. 3s 6d net. 


q ALUMNI CANTABRIGIENSES. 


A Biographical list of all known students, graduates, 
and holders of office at the University of Cambridge, 
from the earliest times to 1900. Compiled by JOHN 
VENN, Sc.D., F.R.S., F.S.A., and J. A. VENN, M.A. 
Part I (in four volumes) from the earliest times to 


1751. VOLUME III, KAILE-RYVES, now ready. 
Crown 4to. £7 10s net. (Edition limited to 500 
copies.) 


‘A monumental work of biographical industry 
which, when completed, will be a record without a 
parallel in any university.’—T/e Times on Vol 1. 


@, THE HISTORICAL NOVEL. An 
Essay. By H. BUTTERFIELD, Fellow of Peter- 
house. Crown 8vo. 5s net. 


q, SCENES AND MACHINES ON 
THE ENGLISH STAGE DURING 
THE RENAISSANCE. A Classical Revival. 


By LILY B. CAMPBELL. With 8 plates 
text-figures. Demy 8vo. 15s net. 

“The thoroughness with which Miss Campbel! has 
not only set out her main thesis, but also investigated 
every side light, deserves great praise.”—The Times. 
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@, THE ROYAL CHRONICLE OF 
ABYSSINIA, 1769-1840. By H. WELD- 


7s 


BLUNDELL, B.Litt., F.R.G.S. Being the last portion i 
of the history of Ethiopia, written in ancient Ethiopic 4 
(Ge‘ez), translated from the original Ge‘ez, with p 
appendices and notes. Large Royal 8vo. 50s net. , 
“Mr Weld-Blundell has rendered a signal service & 
to students of Abyssinian history by the publication of G 
this very handsome volume, which is a credit alike to R 
the editor and the publisher.”—Luzac’s Oriental List. e 
& 

@, THE FERNS’ (FILICALES). & 
Treated comparatively with a view to their natural & 
classification. By F. O. BOWER, Sc.D., LL.D., F.R.S. e 


Volume IJ, Analytical Examination of the Criteria of 
Comparison. With a frontispiece and 309 illustra- 
tions. Royal 8vo. 30s net. Cambridge Botanical 
Handbooks. 
‘There can be no doubt that this handbook will 
become one of the classics of botanical literature.” 
The Manchester Guardian. 
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